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PATTERNS IN CROCHET: TIDY AND BORDER. 
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DINNER DEESS AND EVENING DRESS. 























SUMMER BONNETS, AND MUSLIN BODY. 
BOY’S TROUSERS: GIRL’S DRESS. 
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* YOUNG LADY’S DRESS: CHILD'S DRESS. 
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Gyes will Watch for Ohee. 


WORDS BY J. H, NONES. 





MUSIC BY A. H. BASSLER. 





Published by permission of SEP. WINNER, proprietor of Copyright. 
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1. The sun behindthe moan - tain Has cast his part - ing smile, 





‘mid the gath’ring  twi - light stabil’ mae the while ; 














EYES WILL WATCH FOR THEE. 


IPODS Oereorwrw—w mma 
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the grow - ing night shade Falls o'er theearth and sea, 


will count the mo - ments And. eyes Will watch for . thee, 





NS . 
heart will count the mo - ments And eyes will watch for 
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With weary, weary. waiting, 
The soul will dream away 
The dark and lonely hours | 
"Till shines the star of day ; } 
Ah! wherefore art thou absent ? 
Come back, come back to me, 
The heart will count the moments 
And eyes will watch for thee. 
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WHAT CAME OF TT. 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


“Lucy, if you mean to sew this button on, I ; 


do wish you’d do it—I can’t wait all day.” 


Tom didn’t speak a bit cross, only emphatic; 
but I was out of temper that morning, and my ‘ 
head ached badly from sitting up too late the $ 
night before. Tom had gone to a supper—for 
the second time since our marriage—given by 
some of his bachelor friends, and had come. 
home the worse for it. It had provoked me 
intensely. So I had followed him to bed in 
sullen silence, and awoke, none the better: 





mean it. I fell in with some of the old boys, 
and they persuaded me against my will. But 
it’s the last time, Luey—the last time.” 

Why didn’t I turn to him, then, and help and 
encourage him? ' Because my mean, tyrannous 
temper got the better of my woman’s heart. 

“Oh, yes!’ I said, sneeringly, ‘‘it is easy 
enough to make fine promises—you told me 
the same thing before. How can you expect 
me to trust you now?” 

Tom was spirited and quick-tempered—great, 


pleased after my sleep, on the morning alluded 3 loving-hearted men always are. He sprang to 
to. To make the matter worse, just as he spoke ’ his feet like a flash, and, before I had time to 
to me about his button, the knife, with which I 3 think or speak, had left the room. I tossed the 
was cutting bread for his lunch, slipped, in- ; child into her cradle, and rushed to the door— 





flicting a deep gash on my hand; and the baby 
awoke, and sent up her sharp, little cry from 
the cradle, all in one and the same moment. 

“You can wait as well as J did last night, I 
reckon,” I replied, sharply, really angry at last. 
*‘Don’t hurry me—I do all I can, and more than 
I’m able to do, with one pair of hands.” 

Tom dropped his button, and turned toward 3 
me with a startled, ‘Why, Lucy!” ; 

“Don’t Lucy me,” 1 retorted, throwing down } 
the bread, and catching up the baby, while the 
blood streamed from my hand over her white¢ 
gown. ‘You've done enough—you’ve broke } 
my heart. I wish I had never seen you—I wish } 
I was back with my father and mother.” 

I broke down with a burst of hysterical tears, 
and, seeing the blood on my hand, Tom came 
over and knelt down beside me. 

‘““Why, Lucy,” he said, his voice and eyes 
full of tenderness, ‘‘you’ve cut your hand. Why 
didn’t you say so? Here, ‘give me the child, 
while you bind it up—see how it bleeds!” 

He held out his hands for the baby, but I 
snatched her away, and went on sobbing. 

“Don’t cry, Lucy,” he contihued, stroking 
the hair back from my forehead—“ please don’t. 3 
I know I’ve done wrong, dear—but I didn’t : 








ae neta 


but it was too late—he was gone. I just caught 
a glimpse of him turning the corner. 

I went back to the little breakfast-room. How 
blank and drear it looked, and what a sharp, 
stinging thorn there’ was in the very core of my 
heart! I loved Tom, and he loved me. We had 
been married only eighteen months, and this 
was our first quarrel. I sat down, with the 
babe in my arms, heedless of my morning work, 
and fell to thinking. All the old, happy days 


3came back; and one day in' particular, when 


we satin Dunberry Wood. It was in autumn, 
and all the world seemed in a blaze of gold, as 
the sun slid down, and the squirrels chattered 
overhead, dropping a ripe nut, now and then, 
into my lap, as I sat there, with the last rose of 
summer in my hair, knitting a purse for Tom. 

‘*Lucy,” he had said, as I wove in the last 
golden stitches, ‘‘you’ve knit my love—my very 
life—up in that purse. Tell me now, before 
you finish it, how is it to be? Am I to leave 
you, and—and Oh! I won't think of it 
even, Lucy, it would be too dreadful!” 

‘No, Tom,” I answered, “‘you are to have the 
purse, and the hand that knit it, too.” 

Poor Tom, he cried then just like a little 
child—he, the bravest man in the — 
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406 A CROSS WORD, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. ° 


“No fault t to find, pone he’ sa ‘ectle too atin, smy sSeuingl until ‘after the trial, Duaies day 
too fond of gay company; but you must tame ; crept by—a night—and then a morning came. 
him, Luey, asyour mother did me.” iI went down to the door, and opened it, with 

That was my old father’s advice on our wed- ? * that vague feeling of expectation which always 
ding day. My heart smote me dreadfully as I : $ accompanies severe affliction, and looked out. 
called it to mind that morning. Had I done $ The sun was rising—God’s sun—rising grandly 
my duty? Had I followed the example of my } and brightly over the black, stone jail. The 
mother, who never let fall an unkind word? 3 frost hung thick and sparkling over everything, 

But Tom would be home to dinner! The? : even on the serap of folded paper that lay at 
thought brought me to my feet. I did up my} ; my feet. I stooped and picked it up idly, as 
work briskly, and went about cooking just such } we catch at a straw or twig, sometimes, without 
a dinner as I knew he liked. The plum-pud- : any motive, or power of volition. The super- 
ding was done to perfection; the baby ina clean 3 scription caught my eye—it was my own name 
slip, and myself all smiles to receive him when $—and my ‘husband’s writing. I tore it open, 
the clock struck one. But he didn’t come. and read: 

I put by the untasted dinner, and prepared 
supper, and lit a bright fire in the little parlor. 
He should have a pleasant welcome. But he 
did not come. Eight, nine, ten o’chock, and I 
put by the untasted supper, and baby and I 
went up to the nursery to watch and wait. 
How the little thorn in my heart pierced and 
rankled! Tom had broken his promise, and 
my unkindness was the cause! Nothing else 
rang in my ears through the long hours. 

About two o’clock, I heard a noise below, and 
went to the window. There was a man on the 
porch, I could just see him in the dim light. 


$ Dgar Lucy—I have broken out of jail, and 
am going—well, no matter where. I didn’t 
strike Hastings-with an intention to kill him. 
I was intoxicated, and it was more his fault 
than mine; but he may die—and then—at any 
rate, it is better for you, Lucy, for me to go. I 
never was worthy of you. Now, you can go 
back to your father, and forget me, and be 
happy. You will find the bonds for what 
money I have in bank, in my desk; it is enough 
to make you and the child comfortable. For- 
give and forget me, Lucy. God bless you— 


“Tom, is that you?” I asked, softly, putting Siete teen oye 
out my head. That was the end! That was the reward that 

“Yes; open the door, Lucy—quick. The; my cross word had purchased for me! Truly, 
police is after me.” truly, the wages of sin is death. We shall not 


My heart sunk. The police after him! What} need one pang of corporeal suffering, one spark 
could he have done? I ran down swiftly and 3 of real fire, to perfect our torment, if we are 
unlocked the door. But as I did so, two men, 3 lost. Conscience is all sufficient—remorse, that 
wearing official badges, stepped up on the porch, } worm that never dies. It is useless for me to 
and one of them laid his hand on Tom’s shoul- ? attempt to talk about what I suffered in the 





der, and said, ‘‘I arrest you, sir.” weary, weary days that followed that morning! 
“For what?” I cried. Words could not express it, and no soul, save 
“For murder!” one that has passed through the same furnace 


The floor seemed sliding from beneath myes of affliction, could begin to understand it. But 
feet, but I caught at the door to steady myself, {I lived, for sorrow and death rarely walk in 
and looked at Tom. At that instant, the official ; each other’s steps, and nursed my babe, and 
uncovered his lantern, and oh, my God! there : did the work that my hands had to do, I did 
was blood upon my husband’s hands, 3 3 not go back to my father. I remained in Tom’s 

All the rest isa blank. When I came to life § ’ home, and kept his things all about me, even 
again, I was in bed in my own room, and kind, $ to his cap hanging on the wall. Forget him? 
compassionate faces were around me. I asked ; Does love ever forget? 
for Tom. He was in prison, awaiting his trial. 3 Hastings did not die. He recovered, and made 
There had been a quarrel at the tavern, whither $a public statement. He was more in fault, he 
my cruel words had driven Tom; and Tom had ; said, than Tom was, Then he put a notice in 
struck his antagonist. The man was not dead— 3 all the papers, telling Tom to come back; but 
though they thought he was at first—but he was 3 he did not come. 
badly hurt about the head. But if he recovered The winter .passed away with long, long 
—well, it would not go so hard with Tom. $ nights of bitter remorse, and tender recollec- 

I arose, and went down to the prison—but 3 tions of the dear husband, whose strong arms 
they would not admit me. No one was to see : had once been my stay and support. The spring 
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came—the summer—another winter. Three : 
years went by—crept by. : 

My child, Tom’s little baby, grew to be a: 
fairy little thing, with fair blue eyes and golden 3 
hair, and. a tongue that never wearied of its; 
childish prattling. All day long she sat on the : 
door-step, where the evening sunbeams slanted 
in, lisping*to her doll, and listening, while I 





as I had never heard from it before. What did 
it all mean? My heart throbbed, and my knees 
began to tremble. — Little Effie ran on, holding 
out both dimpled hands, her golden curls blown 
all about her rosy face. 

““How-de-do, pappy? I’s your little girl, 
Effie,” she lisped, as she reached the man’s feet. 

He stooped and raised her in his arms, and 


told her of the father who would come back to} then his glance rested on me. And such a 


us one day. For surely he would come! Surely 
God’s mercy would youchsafe some compensa- 
tion, some pardon for such tears, such bitter 
repentance as my soul had poured forth. 

That third spring was peculiar somehow; 
the far-off sky seemed to drop down in nearer, 
bluer folds; the sun wore a softer radiance; the 
trees, the grass, the flowers, a diviner, tenderer 
beauty. I rose up every merning, and looked 





; glance—such a face! Pale, haggard, worr by 


sorrow and suffering to a mere shadow. Tom’s 
ghost come back from the grave. Not that 
either, for my frantic arms grasped something, 
some tangible form. 

“Oh, Tom!” I cried, “is it you? Speak, 
speak, and tell me?” 

“Yes, Lucy, it’s me. I couldn’t bear it nc 
longer—I’m dying, I believe—and I couldn’t go 


out of my little window at the kindling glories ? without seeing you and the little one again.” 


of morn, with a feeling of strange, tremulous 


My arms held him fast, tattered garments 


expectation. I seemed to feel the shadow of and all; my kisses fell on his poor, pale face 


some great event that winged its flight above 
me—the one prayer of my soul seemed about 
to be answered. 

One evening—oh, that evening! A May sky, 
soft and blue, hung over a green, blossoming 
earth. The turtle cooed in the distant wood, 
and the robin twittered to her young brood 
amid the milky bloom of the orchard. God’s 
love shone in the golden brightness of the west- 3 
ward-going sun. My child, little Effie, sat on $ 
the door-step, talking to her doll, and watching ; 
the birds. All at once, she clapped her dimpled } 
hands and bounded to her feet. 

“Mammy,” she cried, gleefully, “pappy 
comin’—pappy comin’; Effie go meet him!” 

The words stirred my heart to its inmost 
depths, and, dropping my work, I followed her 
out at the door. A man was coming up the 
garden path—his garments tattered—his step 
slow and uncertain. A beggar, no doubt! I 
called to Effie to come back, but she ran on, 
heedless of my command. Tom’s little spaniel, 
that I had petted and taken care of for his sake, 
darted from its kennel with a peculiar cry, such ! 








like rain. I would never let him go again. 

“Tom, Tom,” I sobbed, going down on my 
knees before him, ‘‘oh, forgive me! forgive 
me!—I have suffered so much.” 

“Tt’s me that must ask forgiveness, Lucy,” 
he said, humbly, ‘‘not you—I was wrong——” 

But I stopped him short. 

“No, Tom, my cross word did it all,’’ I said. 
‘but for that we might have been happy to- 
gether all these weary years——” 

‘‘Mammy, mammy,” interposed Effie, twisting 
herself round on her father’s shoulder, ‘‘don’t 
cry no more—pappy’s come back.” 

Yes, thank God, he had come back, poor, and 
tattered, and hungry—like the Prodigal, but my 
Tom, my husband, nevertheless, I would never 
speak cross words to him any more. 

It is spring-time again. The sweet May sun- 
light steals in at my window, as I write, and I 
hear the turtle cooing in the distant wood. My 
husband is a man now, standing up proudly, 
his feet upon the grave of old temptations. I 
know that God’s mercy is equal to His justice, 
and His love greater than either. 
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LOVE’S REPENTANCE. 





BY FINLEY 


JOHNSON. 





As the sun, as he sinks 
To his evening's rest, 
Leaves a lingering beam 
On the clouds in the Wtst; 
As that beam sheds a radiance 
On valley and hill, 
8o the love in my bosom 
Is lingering still. 
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The past and its treasures 
In ashes now burn; 
They are buried forever 
In Memory’s urn; 
Yet still to my spirit 
Hope’s sun is not set; 
Love’s spell is on all, 
And I cannot forget. 
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, “TRE MISSING DIAMOND. 





BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 





‘CHAPTER Tir. 

Nicuouas Waven paced backward and for- 
ward through his little room, bis head slightly 
bent, looking with a furtive, amused glance at 
his brother and Dunn Joyce. His hands were 
tucked behind him under his long, green wrap- 
per; his gray whiskers,jogged monotonously as 
he tried, to control his usual loping stride into 
an even pace, picking out the red and yellow 
bars in the carpet to keep the steps regular. 
You would have fancied he was trying to make 
Joyce think him a methodical man of business, 
he did so prune and straighten himself. 

‘When you have told us all, brother Samuel,” 
he said, ‘‘I have a story which may be apropos. 
Odd, I know; may e, too marvelous for you or 
Mr. Joyce to receive willingly. It has troubled 
me a long time how to break it to you both.” 

“Um! Ah!” gaid his brother. 

Barbara’s father had been in the full current 


of his own tale of woe when Joyce came up,% 


and had no mind to be balked of the ending of 
it, or of his new auditor. He was a small man, 
as we said, with meek, protruding eyes, and a 
remnant of sandy-colored hair drawn tightly 
back in a queue, He went on nervously ex- 
amining his oyal pink finger nails as he did so. 

‘‘When you came in, Mr. Joyce, my brother 
and I were talking of—of the times in general, 
sir, so far as it concerned the money-market, 
and of some engagements, I may say liabilities, 
that I haye contracted, or that has been con- 
tracted for me.”” 

‘‘Here it is, Joyce, in a nut-shell,” said the 
old clergyman, affecting a brusque to-the-point 
air, ‘Samuel is in debt; was dragged into it 
by that partner of his, when he lived in Salem. 
Nothing can be done by him about it, for his 
income is just now——” 

“Nil, Mr, Joyce. To he plain—nothing, 
Nicholas does not like to state it,” with a miser- 
able titter. 

‘Mrs. Waugh has a trifle,” explained Nicho- 
las; ‘‘they live on that,” 

“Oh!” said Dunn, his face growing longer. 

“Tt is unpleasant in many ways,” said Mrs. 
Waugh’s husband, 

Dunn’s face grew vacant, but he nodded ab- 
sently, 


OONTINUED FROM PAGE 347, ‘ 
3 Nicholas Waugh wiped his bald forehead with 


a white handkerchief, as if he were sopping up 
3 Water. 

“These debits are goading Samuel day after 

‘day,” he said; ‘‘have done so for seven years,” 
bringing the conversation off of Mrs. Wangh 
with a snap in his voice. ‘“You see how wretched 
he is under it.” 
- “TT gee,” said Joyce, glancing at Waugh’s 
Pity little body and dropped mouth-corners, 
and wondering what he would do if they took 
his seven years pet-misery from him. 

There was a short silence then; the old 
clergyman looking down at the other two with 
: @ triumphant smile covert on his face. 

: “It must be paid,” he said, bringing down 

$ the forefinger of one hand against his chair, as 

3 one who settles an argument. ‘‘We wished to 

$ consult you on this matter, Mr. Joyce, as our 

: friend, and, in fact, our only business adviser.” 

Dunn bowed gravely in his last century 

3 fashion, 

: «They—-must—be—paid; but, the sole ques- 
tion is, how?” 

; ‘But, brother Nicholas——” 

$ ‘One.moment, Samuel,” waving his hand. 

; ‘As you were, doubtless, about to remark— 

how?” 

; Dunn’s face was innocefit of any suggestion 


of resources, 
‘Now, gentlemen,” said Nicholas, after wait- 


ing a sufficient time for an answer, to make his 
triumph complete—‘‘now, gentlemen, my story 
comes in, I know the how; I have the power 
in my hands.” 

“You, brother Nicholas!” 

“Be calm, Samuel. Be seated also. A chair, 
Mr. Joyce. My story may be a fatiguing one,” 
taking his seat before them, having placed them 
2 in line; ‘but, it is not without its points of in- 
; terest. 

“You are aware, Mr. Joyce, of the extent of 
my yearly income?” he continued, drawing the 
flaps of his coat-skirts.over his knees, and lean- 
ing forward. Joyce assented; that old man had 
; been preparing this discovery for days; it was 
full of relish and pleasure to him; he should 
$ crack his nut in his own way; Dunn was not 
? the man to balk him. 
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THE MISSING DIAMOND. 409 
“My income, sir, amounts to a trifle over} sand ened it over in his palm; Samuel Waugh 
two hundred dollars, barely sufficient to clothe $ peering over his shoulder. The sun struck on 
myself, and not sufficient to recompense you; the rubbed side of it, and it emitted flashes of 
for the trouble an old man gives,” with a.stately } blue and yellow light; Joyee turned it again 
bow. P : and again, glanced up at the tall figure before 
“Don’t speak of that,” said Dunn, abruptly, } ; him, with its.simple, eager face. 
thrusting out his freckled hand, and putting it: “How? Eh?” said he. ‘I am no judge of 














on the other’s knee, jewels, Mr. Waugh; “but I should call that a 
h Waugh looked into the clear blue eyes. ‘Yes, ; diamond of good water.” 
D I see, boy;” touched the hand slightly with his ; ; Samuel Waugh was dumb, stretched out his 

own, and then went on. ‘You will wonder how, 3 hand, and went with it to the window. 
r out of this sum, 1 pprpose to pay the debt of the} ‘‘I don’t understand,” said Joyce. 
y old firm of Waugh & Turner? Attention, one? ‘‘It is not the first,” returned the clergyman. 
bh moment, brother Samuel, seeing his eyes wan- { ‘Several have been found in that section of 
d der restlessly in the direction of the road where } : Virginia, besides the one that Joe Johnston 

Mrs. Waugh was taking her evening constitu- } ; picked up. There are the strongest indications 
's tional, and looking for her husband. : of a diamond mine. Well, brother, are you 
3, **Yes, Nicholas, surely.” 3 satisfied?” as Waugh brought the box back and 
k “You remember a bit of ground I bough in : 3 laid it on the table, with a deep sigh of amaze- 

Hanover county, Virginia, once, when I had ; < ment. 
id money to invest in whims? Bought it, Mr. : «How much is that worth, Nicholas?” was 
‘h Joyce, to preserve a farm grave-yard thereon, } the answer. 

in which was buried a favorite uncle of ours—; ‘I took it to a jeweler’s in Richmond, fmme- 
n the whole purchase not amounting to much diately after the discovery was made,” replied 
aS more than an acre. Last October, old business ¢ 3 the other. “Tyson & Brothers, it was; and 
to called me to that neighborhood. I visited the § : they told me it might be valued at ten thousand, 
ur grave-yard, and remained several days in ——; : after cutting and mounting, that is.” 
ed well, in fact, I was mending the fence about} «I would submit it to a Philadelphia. expert 
ry it—the cows were getting in. I ama bit of a before selling,” suggested Dunn. 

geologist, you know, Mr. Joyce? The rocks: “I intend to do so. Brother,” hesitating a 
S- that cropped out of the soil thereabouts ap- 3 little, ‘‘there will be enough to pay the debt— 

peared to me peculiar. You do not care for } will you aecept it from me?” 

that science? I will spare you the technicali- ; Samuel Waugh looked up, startled, the peaked 
d. ties, therefore; besides, a story i heard of one ; little face grew fiery hot, his lips opened and 
— of the planters (Joe Johnston, Samuel, ) aroused } shut convulsively, but he could say nothing. 

my attention.’ $ “I intended,” the clergyman went on to say, 
on Samuel Waugh had been inattentive hitherto. «to invest the money differently. For myself, 

He started forward eagerly now, his hands on I have but little use for it, only to see comfort 
it- his knees. ‘‘Johnston, who found the-——” and plenty about these I love before I die. So 
his Nicholas waved his hand. ‘Do not antici- } I built a good many castles outof that bit of 
ry pate me. <Aroused my strictest attention to the ; stone,” turning to Joyce, with a laugh, to eon- 
er nature of the soil; particularly to the bed and 3 ceal his brother’s emotion. 

bank of a rocky little stream that crossed my; ‘‘Samuel’s cottage I turned into a cozy, wide 

pateh of ground. Iwas not unsuccessful,” rising ? homestead. Barbara “was despatched to a 
ir, and going toward an old mahogany eseritoir. ; school, and you back to the law.” He hurried 
"a Joyce saw that his hands shook as he unlocked ; on, not heeding the flash of surprise in Dunn’s 
em it, and his jaws were working with agitation. S face. ‘«But a debt sweeps everything else aside, 
in- Samuel Waugh sat with his head bent forward. ? in my code, at’ least.” 

‘Nicholas don’t mean it! The Johnétons always; And you mean to give this all to me for 
, of had the devil’s luck! He’s not one of them.” g that purpose?” said Samuel Waugh, in a sub- 
the **I mean this, Samuel,” returning and taking | dued voiee. 
an- his seat, producing, after his coat-skirts were; “Of course. Your debt is mine. When 
ad adjusted, a little brown pill-box marked, “Two § brother’s work along in different paths thus far 
vas every three hours.’’ Then he went on. «Please : ; through life, it is hard if they eannot join hands 
uld look at that, Mr. Joyce,and give me your opinion ; at the last. Besides,” with a quavering laugh, 
not on it,” opening the box. 3 “it does a crusty old bachelor good to think 


Joyce took out the little yellow lump inside § somebody ‘will say over his coffin, ‘He was of 
Vow. XLVIL.—25 
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use to me.’ It’s'a lonely life, in spite of brothers 
or nieces—so take warning, Duan, boy.” 

Dunn answered the laugh cheerfully, and 
then looked out of the window, at the path down 
which Richard and Barbara had gone together. 
Perhaps there was some thought in his brain, 
just then, for which his conscience checked him ; 
for he tried to think what a little thing was 
needed to make the two happy. A trifle of 
money, and Dick could marry and go on in his 


‘profession, ‘and I could go back to the law, 


« 


and forget this horrible pain,” putting his great 
hand up to his chest. Glancing at the table, 
the diamond burned and flashed, mockingly. 
Dunn suddenly drew back, as if it had been a 
snake starting up before him> 


“Who knows this story you have just: told 


us?” he said, abruply, to the clergyman. 

“No one. I thought it best to keep it secret 
until now.” 

“I would continue to do so,” said Dunn, his 
face strangely changing color. 

“‘Well, perhaps you are right, friend Joyee. 
Excepting to your brother, Ithought. Richard’s 
ashrewd young fellow, you know; and I thought 
he might be able to give us some hints’ about 
selling it.” 

“Dick knows nothing about jewelry,” said 
Dunn, coldly. ‘It would be better to keep 
your secret, Mr. Waugh.” 

“Well, well; as you please. I will make a 
Journey down to the city ins week or two, and 
see what skill I have in driving bargains. In 
the meantime, brother Samuel, write to your 
creditors, and——” 

“They are not my creditors,” piped the old 
man querulously. ‘I wish you ‘would choose 
your words better, Nicholas. Frank Turner 
signed the name of the firm to his own notes. 
I never saw a dollar of the money.” 

Joyce shuffled uneasily. ‘It seems hard,” 
he said, at last, ‘that this money should go to 
pay Turner’s debts. It is your's now, Mr. 
Waugh; and there is ¢o much good you could 
do with it here, near at hand———” 

“The money is not mine while there is a 
nian living who can say my brother has de- 
frauded him,” rejoined the elder Waugh, 2 little 
haughtily. ‘I thought you would so heartily 
approve of my plan, Joyce, and you do not.” 

“I do so, sir. I was only thinking of Bar- 
bara.” He was silent, his eyes falling on the 
stone that shimmered and trembled with a 
delicate lustre in the cool light. It seemed to 
him the devil’s eye—such new, vile suggestions 
came into his thought from it. 

Samuel Waugh had been fumbling for words 





for half an hour. They came at. last. “It 
might be better, brother Nicholas, not to take 
any women folks into our confidence—just yet, 
I mean. Mrs. Waugh, my wife, for instance; 
she is # most capable woman; a remarkable 
woman, I might say, but——” 

The old clergyman drew his breath sharply, 
shuffling his papers. ‘If you have sense, 
brother Samuel, you'll hold your tongue. Not 
that I doubt sister Selina’s capacity,” with a 
bow; “it is extraordinary, in one-or two ways.” 

Her husband paused, as:if to solve this re- 
mark; but gave it up, and looked in his brother’s 
face, with an earnest expression of his own 
wizened features, ‘which Waugh never had seen 
there—almost boyish in its sudden outlet of 
feeling. ‘I have not thanked you, brother 
Nicholas.” 

They grasped each other’s hands. ‘Tut! tut! 
Yes you did, with your poor old face, Samuel. 
It’s not so young as it was, my boy—nor mine, 
either.” 

“Do you remember the box of tools, Nicholas, 
when we were boys, and the gardens? It was 
always the way—I had the lion's share.” 

“No such thing; many is the pummeling I 
gave you, and took, for our rights.” 

“Yes,” with a half-sorrowful look; ‘but I 
always came off winner. When you. thrashed 
me worst, you gave up the soonest. Yet I did 
not mean to be selfish. I don’t now.” 

“And are you? Pooh! Going, Mr. Joyce?” 

“TI must close the foreing-houses,” said Joyce. 
“When do you intend to go down to the city 
about this business, Mr. Waugh?” 

“Some day next week. I will consult you 
about the way to proceed before then. I’m a 
little rusty in such business. Take care of the 
door-mat, going down—it is apt to trip one up. 
Good-evening, Mr. Joyce.” 

Daimi replied to him without the vestige of a 
smile on his face, and went gravely down the 
stairs, shutting himself up in his own room. 

A ‘few minutes after, Samuel Waugh went 
home, pic ‘his ‘steps carefully over the dusty 
road, and his brother sat down to read some 
new translation of Provencial poetry, which had 
found its way in nmong the heavy volumes of 
divinity. While the stone, in its little box in a 
chest of drawers, burned and twinkled with red 
and sulphurous light, as if conscious of the evil 
it was to work to them all. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Turoves# all that night, the rain fell heavily; 
the wind rattling throngh the wide cracks in the 
doors and windows of the old house. Nicholas 
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Waugh, feeling his old bones shiver in the chilly 
damp, pulled a blanket over the bed, and drew 
his red-tasseled night-cap further over his ears, 
then started up to listen. ‘*I could have sworn 
I heard footsteps outside, and a hand on the 
latch,” he said. He waited a moment. ‘‘Only 
the wind,” he muttered, ‘‘and the latch is loose ;” 
and so turned his face to the wall, to shut out 
all noise, thinking it, was well he had locked 
the door, as the wind was strong, and giving a 
last sleepy thought to the blazing stone in the 
pill-box. ‘I thought it would have made them 
all comfortable; but better to have poor Sammy 
out of debt—much better, So! so!” andina 
few minutes was snoring. 

He didnot waken afterward; the wind, if it 
were wind that had shaken the door, did not 
disturb it again. 

Atearly dawn Dunn Joyce unbolted the frent- 
door, and, after hesitating a moment on the steps, 
went down across the garden into the vegetable- 
beds beyond; his lean face was unusually pale 
and haggard; the dress the same he had worn 
the night before, As. his boots crushed the 
cinders on the garden-path, a face peered out; 
from an upper-window, watching him through ; 
the foggy mist into which the rain had died. 3 

He stalked about through the matted, wet § 
grass and sodden bushes, stooping to clip a$ 
broken branch, or trail the Lima-beans up by $ 
their poles, where the rain had beaten them $ 
down; stopping, now and then, to Jean over the $ 
low, stone wall that ran along the eastern side, $ 
and watch the moist pink forcing its way through ; 
the muddy sky. 

‘‘Dunn’s early afoot!” and Dick, for the face 
was his, got up from the floor, where he had 
been kneeling, packing a valise, and going ‘to 
the table, blew out the candle, then returned 
to the window, and looked suspiciously out. 
“He has not slept all night—what ails him?” 
the shadow of whatever shameful secret lay be- 
tween the brothers coming out on his face. 3 

There wasa secret. Even old Nicholas Waugh, 3 
with his childish, unobservant way of plodding 
on from day to day, had stumbled over it; saw, 
that with all the real affection of the men for 
each other, their enjoyment of Dick’s jokes and 
careless, jolly habit together, there were cer- 
tain commonrlace words and subjects which 
would unaccountably bring a sudden silence 
between them, bring: grave, frightened faces, 
and a timid manner of concession, almost. hu- 
mility, as ifeach feared the other secretly. 

The look was on Richard’s face as he watched 
Dunn now; it did not leave him when they sat 
down te the table at breakfast; there was an 








awkward constraint on both, the more apparent 
as they tried to be easy—to talk in an incon- 
sequent way of the rain, the crops, and politics. 

Mr. Waugh: slept late that morning; the dis- 
cussion of the night before had tired him as 
much as a hard day’s work would have done. 

‘The rain must have troubled the poor, old 
fellow,” said Richard, pushing his plate from 
him. ‘You heard nothing like footsteps in ithe 
night, eh, Dunn, along the lower hall?” with a 
furtive, suspicioas scrutiny. 

Joyce lifted the coffee to his lips, and drank 
slowly, his face was a higher color when he 
put it down—heated, perhaps: ‘The shutiers 
creaked incessantly,” he said, evasively. ‘‘Re- 
mind me to drive a nail in their catches to- 
morrow, Dick,” without lifting his eyes from 
his plate,” , 

Nolt watched him long and wistfully, drum- 
ming with his fingers on the table. ‘I will not 
be here to-morrow,” he said, at last. “Swayne 
proposed last week that we should soon make 
that jaunt out tothe Lebanon Valley region, for 
sketches; and this ig as good, if not better, 
weather for foot-travel than we shall have later 
in the season.” 

«‘When do you go?” 

“To-day.” 

Dunn’s face suddenly cleared. ‘How longa 
trip do you purpese making, Dick?” 

‘*About three weeks absence. We can find 
enough outlines in that time—the filling-in will 
be good fall work,” . 

“To be sure!to be sure!” heartily, “I’m 
glad you’re going, boy. You need a breath of 
hill-air. That comes of our. Highland. blood, I 
suppose, Sometimes I feel the weight of all 
this flatness on my chest. It stifles me. Fact, 
boy, fact!” rising, and going near to the great 
fire-place. 

“What does he plan now?” said Dick, to him- 
self? ‘*He wishes only to get me out of the 
way.” 

The rain had begun again, a slow, heavy 
drizzle; it beat against the narrow window, ran 
down the panes in streams, shutting out the 
view of the flat, soaked fields; a sharp wind 
blew without. 

‘Richard was gled of it; there was no warm, 
cheery liglitness in his mood to-day. It seemed 
to him, rather, as if all his life before had been 
a long play-day, spent in being drifted about 
by cireumstances; and now, a full-grown man, 
he was going to grapple with the future with a 
man’s muscles, and conquer it. He had a tough 
Scotch character, Richard Nolt; both principles 
and purposes were obstinate, and long-lived. 
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He ‘snuffed. up the wet, hay-scented air as spoke a rough word to you since then; I've 


mastiff might have done. A good deal of breath} never crossed your path; and I won’t now, 


in this world had been wasted for him; now: Dick.” 


there was to be an’end of that; *he had been 
alone, often sullen, his pictures swamped on 
the walls; he would now be rich and famous; 
he would take the woman he loved very soon 
into his arms, with all her fresh-blooded ‘life. 
Dick ‘strode over the floor, feeling as if he had 
clutched all the work and pleasure of life into 
his two brawny hands this morning. As for 
crime—— 

‘Why do you wish me away from here?” he 
said, suddenly and sharply, to his brother. 
“That was a sham speech of yours, Dunn, 
about the hill-air; you*are not used to make 
such. Why do you wish me gone ?”* 





I don’t think Richard Nolt had any concep- 
tion of what this promise meant to the’ poor 
gardener, nor'why he made it with such undue 
emphasis, the tears coniing into his eyes, to be 
winked away with his yellow lashes. 

“I’m sure ‘you'll not cross my path, Dunn,” 
he said, languidly pressing his hand. He had 
a scorn, which he thought manly, for any effu- 
sion of manner. 

“And moré, Dick,” said Dunn, thinking of 
Barbara, and his loud, big tones, as he thought 
of her, growing soft and mellow with a hope 
not for himself. ‘TI think I guess what good 
thing you’re aiming for, and I mean to aid you, 


Joyce looked down at him; (for Dick was'a : cost what it will. I know the way, and I made 
shorter man than he, square and stoutly built, ) 3 up my mind to do it last night. While you’re 
whatever ill, hiding thoughts were in Dunn’s } 3 gone Pll carry it out.” 


soul, the sandy face and blue eyes carried a : 


There was 4 queer gleam of suspicion under 


fair enough meaning. “*Why do you go?” he; 3 Richard’s smile and nod. ‘I knew he had some 
said, looking searchingly into the other’s eyes; : 3 3 plan on foot,” he thought, triumphantly, ‘for 


‘tell me truly, Dick, boy. Nothing old Dunn } 
will do shall ever hurt: you.” 3 


“Yes, I will tell you,” after a moment's § 
doubt. His nerves seemed: to stiffen, as he 3 
spoke, with his purpose. ‘I am going because 


which I must be kept out of the way. In half 
an hour I’E be off, Dunn,” he said, aloud, ‘‘for 
a three weeks’ stay. But who comes here?” 
As he spoke, the garden-gate creaked and the 
latch clicked; then a woman’s small figure came 


[ have a plan from which God himself shall not } up the walk under an enormous cotton umbrella, 
turn me back, if I live; because I have driveled ? Nothing was visible of her but the umbrella, 
long enough through life. J] have set my face : from which the.rain ran in small, dirty cata- 
forward—and I am not going back, though you 3 ‘ racts; but the skirt of a rusty bombazine gown, 
do not bid me God speed,” he added, falling 3 } pinned up at each side, and disclosing a pair of 
into a lighter, bitter tone. The very air of 3 thick ankles in gray hose, and solid, square feet 
melo-drama the man put on hinted at some : below. But the feet snapped off each step, toe 


conscious weakness. 

‘You will not confide your plan to me, Dick? $ 
Sketches in the Lebanon Valley must be but a : 
small part of it.” 3 

Richard did not look at him as he replied. } 
‘*No, Dunn, I cannot. Not now.” 

‘*It is newly formed ?”’ Joyce said, going back, 
in his own mind, to Barbara’s visit yesterday, 
with a quiet, sad smile. 

“Yes; that'is, I’ve had @ touch of the spur 
to prick me on,” trying to laugh. 

. “T see.” 

After a short silence, spent in watching the 
rain gurgling out of the wall-spout outside, 
Joyee turned, drew his hand out of his pocket, 
and held it out to his brother. 

‘I do wish you God speed, Dick. Your father 
was kind to me; he did take the place of my } 
own, who was dead and gone, as he promised. $ 
I remember the first time I saw you in his arms $ 
in that old house in Perth; a lean, jaundiced 
little chap you were, that’s true. I’ve never} 





§ $ pointed, down first, according to true New Eng- 


land gymnastic rules. 

“Tt’s Barbara’s mother,” said Dick, after a 
moment’s survey. 

Joyce gave an anxious glance about the 
room; at the boots in one corner; the porter- 
bottles in another; the muddy terrier with his 
paws.on the table. ‘It’s no place for a woman 
to come,” he said, under his breath, going to 
meet her at the door, and bowing with a solemn, 
old-fashioned manner. ‘‘Richard? Going away? 
Yes, madam. In this room, Mrs. Waugh.” 

Dick looked up in dismay, in time to receive 
the onslaught of hand-shakes, and sharp little 
laughs, and confidential nods, which the little 
woman made buzzing about him. 

She fastened her dripping umbrella with a 
jerk, and set it down. ‘Now you wonder, Mr. 
Richard,” she said, ‘show: I knew. you were 
going to set out—but it was the merest acci- 


< dent. Your old woman-servant, Deb, in fact, 


mentioned this morning that you were packing 
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your valise, and had it marked for Lebanon. ‘I ; But I stand with you on the under granite of 
remembered the pedestrian tour you told me : j love for the beautiful and true—and what do 
you had planned—that charmed me, Mr. Rich- : ; forms matter? I have said to Mr. Waugh, ‘Mr. 
ard; ah, yes! Our young men in Massachusetts ; : Richard is born with a mission for art;’ but 
make them every summer; but you have no : Mr. Waugh is indifferent. He does not stand 
White Mountains here to resort to—no! And? < securely on the eternal verities; so perceives 
the German Burschen, how they tramp—yes! § dully. Do you perceive your brother's fitness 
It gives stamina to the youth of Germany in {for his vocation?” turning sharply on Joyce, 
soul, such as our youth have not, a freedom of ; who was staring sorrowfully out of the window. 
inquiry, I mean. Life in the open air stimu-; ‘God bless me, madam!” with a staft. ‘Vo- 
Jates that, I think. Though our young men opie Fitness? Indeed, I don’t know, madam. 
have the Puritan basis—yes! They stand firmer § If it’s Dick’s selling the pictures.” 
upon the inner center.” “It is written out in characters that don’t 
“Certainly! the inner center,” said the be- tie,” cried Mrs. Waugh, jumping up with a 
wildered Dunn, when she stopped totake breath. § bounce, and seizing the snuffers. ‘‘Here,” 
She was a wiry, dark-faced little woman, with ; touching Dick’s eyebrow with the prong, ‘‘ob- 
vague, wandering gray eyes. Her shawl was} serve, Mr. Joyce, if you please, here is the 
pinned awry; her bonnet had been mashed, by ; power of creation, and herve in the very angle 
@ projecting limb, in at one side; and in her of incidence these—this weapon makes—is the 
hand she held a torn, embroidered handkerchief ; critical faculty. Why, he that runs may read.” 
by the extreme corner; the rest dangled down **So he may, to be sure,” said Dunn, fum- 
to her feet. To Joyce, she was but one of the ; bling with both hands in his pockets, and put- 
uncomprehended class called women. Nolt, who ting a surreptitious handful of roasted corn in 
had seen more of the different orders of people } his mouth. 
in the States, stood quietly stroking his whis-} Dick turned over the letter. It was directed 
kers as she talked. He “knew her sort well.” ; in a bold, peculiar hand; the letter, itself, he 
orn in the healthy atmosphere of Ohio or j noticed, being on fine, cream-tinted, foreign 
Pennsylvania, she would have made an unpre- ee 
tending, narrow-brained house wifeand mother; } ‘So, now that you have promised to deliver 
but she had been one of those mediocre people ‘it, if you are in that part of the country,” she 
in the outer circles of New England society, said, rising, “‘my mission is sped. How are 
who are drunk for life with the fumes they have ; you selling your peas? Too cheap, sir—too 
smelled afar off of Boston transcendentalism; }cheap.. And I also wished to mention, that the 
so she went about, as her class do to-day, giving ’ cherries you sent over Jast night, make an ex- 
out dilutions of Margaret Fuller.and Emerson. ; cellent sweet pickle, with vinegar, sugar, and 
No wonder the western people think, as the 2a suspicion of treacle. Never leave out the 
boys in the back pews did of the sermon, that ; treacle. I would be glad to make it for you, 
‘“*by the time it reaches them, it is pretty poor : Mr. Joyce, if—go halves! And you to furnish 
stuff.” Severything? Ah! that is liberal; to be sure, 
“So, when I heard of your intention, Mr. the labor is tedious. Very well. Good-by, Mr. 
Richard,” she went on, ‘I immediately thought : Richard. May the fates keep your days graj 
of a friend [ had in one of these hill counties, cious, and glad and gay. Good-morning, Mr. 
and wrote you a letter of introduction to her,” § Joyce. Fill my pockets with gooseberries? You 
presenting a letter, which Dick took with many ? are kind. I will—yes!” hoisting her umbrella, 
thanks. ‘She'll be congenial, Mr. Richard— }and clicking off through the mud. 
congenial. She adores art—I adore art myself. Dick drew a long sigh of relief. ‘She snaps 
Indeed, it is a problem, to me, whether art does the very air out of my nostrils,” he said, thrust- 
not breathe the Divine into the finite more im- {ing the letter carelessly, with others, in his 
mediately than nature. What do you think? } pocket. 
But—not made up your mind, yet, Mr. Rich-3 They heard the bang of the gate bebind her; 
ard?—no. Wilhelm Meister says—your tour {not suspecting, as they heard it, how life and 
suggests the:Meister, you see? Ah! charming } death for one of them should afterward hang 
book that! Goethe is always so human! the 3 on this silly woman’s morning chatter. 











‘Toots of his thought grow deep in the alluvial 3 When the rain abated, an hour after, Richard 


soil. But you'll like her, Mr. Richard; I mean, :Nolt came down, his traveling-bag in band, 
that: your natures will cohere strictly, en rap- } calling out a good-by to Dunn, as he sat whit- 
port. You will forgive the liberty of writing? {ling bits of pine to be used in budding. ‘I’m 
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off,” ‘he said, “Dunn, to make my fortune!” 
more heartily than he had spoken that day. 

‘Ho, Dick! you met fortune long ago.” 

“ When?” P 

‘(When she made you a genius, according to 
even Mrs. Waugh’s eyesight.’ 

“Or snuffers,”. passing out with a laugh, 

“What did she make me, I wonder?” said 
Dunn; and the poor fellow drew down his bushy 
brows. 6ver his work, and whitled on until the 
sun stood high and hot over the reeking earth, 
and until corn, potatoes, everything outside was 
suffering for want of him. 





CHAPTER V. 


“I po not think that cloud will bring rain, 
Mr. Waugh,” 

It was the seventh time, that evening, the old 
man had consulted Joyce. 

I hope not, sir—I hope not,” looking anx- 
iously out of different windows. 

“I’ve a long journey before me to-morrow, 
and I’m not as supple in the joints as I once 
was. Barbara, you will be over in the morning 
to see me off?” 

“Yes; but, uncle, you had better accept Mr. 
Joyce’s offer to go with you. He is more fami- 
liar with the city than you are now, and maybe, 
can help you with your business, whatever itis.” 

“IT have not reached my second childhood 
yet, my girl,” he answered, a little pettishly; 
but Barbara, not heeding his ill-humor, ran up 
stairs to see if his preparations were completed 





which were green long ago, and a sun that 
should: never rise again. ‘I haye waited a 
week so as to go to-morrow,” he said, ‘‘It’san 
anniversary with me, Barby.. Once, a long time 
ago, 1 gave up, something on that day that was 
dear to me; and I try te keep the day, every 
year, by doing some little act of kindness, Not 
much, you know; there is so little I can do.” 

Barbara made no answer, only tightened her 
grasp of his hand, and presently began talking 
cheerfully of something else, as if she had for- 
gotten it, She had not forgotten it; Barbara 
had a warn, affectionate heart, and it felt sick, 
somehow, whenever she looked at the oldman 
that evening. She was lonesome herself, some- 
times, as if she needed petting and care—but te 
think of his sixty years of solitude! Such cheer- 
ful, kindly years they had been, too! 

Before she went away, she took his head be- 
tween her hands, holding it steadily, saying, 

‘*Good-night, uncle Nicholas. You know J 
loye you? Barby!” 

*T know, dear child,” a little surprised. 
“You've been like a good daughter to me 
always,” and kissed her very tenderly. 

“Yes, yes! That’s all true,” said Barbara, 
to herself, going home. ‘‘But there might havé 
been something better than I, and he lost that.”’ 

She could not help crying bitterly, thinking 
of him and of the sacrifices his life had been. 
The old man was very dear to the girl. 

When she came up to their own house, ‘ier 
father was just going down the porch-steps, a 


‘ basket in’his hand, to look for eggs. The meek 


for this important journey; and he hobbled 3 little man seemed faded and worn-out. 


slowly after her. 


“T’ll do that, father. You're tired,” she 


The old clergyman was as neat ag a woman; § cried. 


his clean shirt and well-brushod Sunday suit 
were laid out in order, even to the satin stock, 
and worn kid gloves, 

“I think I’m all right,” he said, anxiously. 
“Tl rub off my shoes to-night. You did not 
heed my being a little hasty, puss, just now? 
But I’ve a fancy to go alone to-morrow.” 

“And I have a foolish uneasiness about your 
going,” putting her arms about his neck, and 
drawing the gray head into her breast. 

‘“‘Pish! Why, it is but an hour’s ride.” 

“I cannot help the fancy. I feel as if some 
great danger waited for both of us.” 

‘Nonsense, Barby ;” patting her hand softly 
in his own, and looking with a vague sadness 
in his eyes, out from the little window, to where 
the sun had gone down behind the low, lone- 
some stretch of fields. 

But he saw neither; his soul had gone back, 


one could see in the dulled eye, to look at fields } 


$ 
3 


3 





“Well, yes, Barby. Can I help you, my 
dear?” seating himself by his wife, who was on 
the porch, stringing beans. 

Barbara stood ledning on the step-railing, 
swinging the empty basket in her hand, and 
looking over to her uncle’s windows in Dunn 
Joyce’s house across the fields. 

“Uncle Nicholas was going to be married 
once, wasn’t he, father?” she said, at last. 

‘*There was such talk, I believe; Barbara,” 
whiffled the old man, for he had just taken a 
pinch of snuff; ‘‘but it never would have Jone— 
it wouldn’t have done at all.” 

“Why not?” sharply. ‘There never was a 
man who would have been a happier or kinder 


husband.” 
‘‘And what sort of a provider would your 


uncle have made?” inquired her step-mother. 
‘‘It was a French girl,” resumed her father, 
after waiting for Barbarato answer. ‘A pretty 
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little ony he metin Lyons. Nicholas was 
very fond of her, I think. He likes to talk of 
France, yet; and once, twenty years after it all 
happened, when he was ill with a bilious fever, 
he used to rave all night of ‘Gabrielle.’ It was 
the only time I ever heard him name her.” 

‘*Why were they not married?” said his wife. 

‘Well, you see, there were but the two of us, 
and I was already settled with a home of my 
own; and the spring of the year in which 
Nicholas was to have gone over for her, that 
trouble came on your grandmother, Barbara.” 

«I know—she lost her reason.” 

*Yes. This, with other attacks besides, to 
which she was subject, of the most painful 
kind—epilepsy.” 

“Well, and then?” 

“Why, of course, then Nicholas thought, 
very properly, that settled it. A mother comes 
before a wife, you know. There were no asy- 
lums then; and ifthere had been, mother needed 
the constant attention of one person. So Nicho- 
las wrote to his little French girl, and told her 
the facts; her friends would not let her come to 
a house such as his must be, and told him to 
choose between mother or wife—and he chose. 
She said she would wait for him.” ° 

‘‘And did she?” said Barbara, eagerly.” 

**Oh, no; she married a silk-mercer in Lyons, 
I heard, a year or two after that. I heard so, 
though, as I told you, I never knew Nicholas to 
speak of her.”’ 

‘She was false then!” ejaculated Mrs. Waugh. 
“There are so few betrothals founded on real 
affinities. Had ehe no dot? Nicholas might 
have paid for your mother’s keep out of that,” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘*How long did grandmother live?” asked } 
Barbara. 


“Fifteen years, about. She became quite 
troublesome at the last. Nicholas had a hard 
time with her. They lived out by the Falls; 
sometimes quite alone, for servants were afraid 
to be in the house with her. Bucliiiolas was 
as good a hurse asany woman.” Hoe was silent 
fora moment. ‘Nicholas is a good man,” he 
said, thoughtfully. 

“Don’t cut those beans with a knife, you are 
paring them half away,” said his wife, sharply, 
bringing him back to practical matters. 

Barbara sat by her bed, half-undressed, a 
long time that night, looking at the lonely light 
in Joyce’s house. Sixty years of solitary days 
and nights! and to go down to the grave without 
ever having known a wife’s or a child’s kiss! 
And yet—— 

There was something in this solitary life 
better than happiness, or love, or kisses—some- 
thing that filled her eyes with tears, and her 
soul with an earnest, hungry longing that she 
might go and do likewise. 

“It is worth while for him to live,’ she said; 
“but for us——” 

After she laid down, she began to think which 
of them all would be capable of living hi . 
Richard? She shook her head—her face * 
ing hot from love, or anger, she did not know 
which. Poor Dunn might do it; but Dunn was 
so stupid, he had less to lose than other men. 
* Poor, homely Dunn! and so she fell asleep, re- 





solving to look over all of her uucle’s clothes 
and socks the next day—they needed mending 
¢ horribly. And, perhaps, she would tell Joyce 
i the story she had just heard. It would make 
him think better of the old man. He would un- 
} derstand it; while Dick, most probably, would 
call him a cursed fool. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE RIVER IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 
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Taere is a river, drear and lone, 
That flows in noiseless monotone, 


Through caverns dark, by gulfs profound, 
A silent river under ground. 


You come upon it, miles away 

From upper air or light of day; 

A spectral beach, across whose strand 
Steal airs as from the Silent Land, 


And yet no breeze along it blows; ‘ 
No blossoms shed on it their snows ; 
Through solid rock it winds around—_ 

That silent river under ground. 


No further shore is ever seen; 

It flows the primal Night between; 
Unfathomed yet its waters run, 

As first they ran when Time begun. 


_The ghostly boatmen on it glide; 
‘The ripples lap against the side; 
The oars dip in, but still no sound— 
This silent river under ground ee 


A saintly river of the dead, 

Its weird, black waters spread and spread 
In shadowy gloom from that wan shore, 

4 Forevermore, forevermore. 
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Warp No. —, of the military hospital at ——, 
was a very comfortable-looking place. There 
} were white spreads and curtains to the beds, and 
little tables, each with its bouquet of flowers; 
and everything was as clean and cheerful as 
possible, But each bed was patterned exactly 
after the others—every table was of the same 
dimensions—and it almost seemed as if no one 


bouquet had a leaf or a flower more or less than $ 





tinued the lieutenant, magnanimously, ‘though 
not exactly my style. Well, ever since she in- 
augurated the fashion, all the old maids and 
elderly women in creation have taken up her 
trade, and follow so closely in her footsteps that 
the hospitals are fairly flooded with middle- 
aged, plain-looking angels, who don’t know 
what else to do with themselves.” Shame on 
you! Lieut. Frank, for speaking so slightingly of 


the others. Individual aches and pains would ; those noble spirits, merely because they did not 
have the appearance of impertinence in so me- 3 happen to be clothed in attractive habiliments. 
thodical a place; and it seemed as though even * But he was suffering a great deal, that after- 


suffering itself must conform to the general rule, 
and follow a given pattern. 

Monotonous as it was, though, the inmates 
appeared fully sensible of their comforts; and, 
within those white curtains, a look of placid 
contentment beamed on each face. With one 
exception—and that one was the most attractive 
fi the ward, Lieut. Frank Ingworth was 
‘¢magnificent-looking,” with a sort of Byronic 
curl of the lip that was pronounced ‘very tak- 
ing.” His couch was a sort of shrine, where 








noon, and ina particularly bad humor. ‘You 
know,” he continued, ‘that a rule has been 
passed, that no woman under thirty shall be ad- 
mitted to ‘hospital work? And thus a fellow is 
nicely kept from pleasant sights during a suf- 
fering imprisonment of weeks or months!” © 

“Well,” said Seffles, placidly, ‘that’s very 
sensible—these young, flighty things don’t un- 
derstand nursing so well.” 

“T tell you they do?” rejoined the discon- 
tented lieutenant, starting up with a vehemence 


visitors left the greater portion of their votive ; that was greatly to the disadvantage of his shat- 
offerings; and it is not to be wondered at that {tered arm. ‘Don’t tell me any such stuff as 





he was a little bit spoiled, and rather fastidious. ; that! Maybe, you never had a sick headache, 

He was holding an animated conversation ’ when you were at home, (awful things they 
with his neighbor on the left, who hailed from } are, too,) and had a ‘young, flighty’ covfsin Jes- 
the same New England village; and he had com- g sie, a little, light thing, who could glide about 
menced it by saying, ‘‘Halloo, Seffles, do you }  on'the tips of her toes like any tight-rope dan- 
know that Bolder is going to import ‘An Angel $ cer, who smoothed your forehead with a little 
of Mercy?” ‘velvet palm, and murmured to you in a tone 

Seffles, who was a mild-looking man, with his } like a dying strain of music, until the wretched 
head tied up, seemed properly bewildered by — was wiled away, and fairly ‘giving in.’ 
this strange address; and evidently regarding : When enter an aunt Rebecca, with shoes ot 
it in the light of a conundrum, he guessed at it ¢ forty horse power, and voice like a creaking 
for a few moments, and then gave it hopelessly g door, who sbarply tells Jessie not to make a 
up. 3 baby of you, and gives it as her opinion that 

“fPhe'd only import an angel as is an angel,” S you are bilious, and want a powerful dose of 
grumbled Lieut. Frank, ‘‘I shouldn’t complain; ¢ something dreadful—the very mention of which 
but I don’t see any great fun in having a plain, $ sets all these little hammers going again, as 


middle-aged woman hanging round a fellow— 

particularly when she isn’t his mother.” 
‘‘What do you mean?” gasped Seffles, 
“You've heard of Florence Nightingale, have 

you not?” queried his companion, as though 


though they meant to make up for lost time 
with a vengeance. Which is the best nurse in 
that case? I know what it is, though,” he con- 
tinued, with an air of profound wisdom, “they 
are afraid that young and pretty nurses might 


tryingste bring himself down to his comprehen- } make trouble.” 
sion. ‘So they would,” replied Seffles, philosophi- 
Seffles indignantly thought he had. cally, for he had a wife and four children. - 





“A very fine woman, I’ve no doubt,” con-$ ‘Trouble!’ repeated his companion, indig- 
416 
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nantly. ‘I tell you, they’d do more toward 
getting a fellow well than all the medicines in 
creation! I’m fairly dying for a sight of some- 
thing pretty—and it’s my opinion, that a man 
who maims himself for his country, has a right 
to luxury as well as comfort. He won’t get it, 
though, of course—republics are proverbially 
ungrateful.” 
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as he had expected, and not as good as he had 
desired. Her great charm lay in her figure— 
light, willowy, and of fair average height, there 
was an inexpressible grace about it; and her 
movement, soft, gliding, and noiseless, gave one 
the idea of a spiritual visitant. A loose robe of 
black seemed to drape itself to her form, and 
had evidently been fitted with a view to unim- 





It stands to reason, that a man with a shat- ; peded motions. 
tered arm is in better condition for an argu-; The charm ended at her face, which disap- 
ment than one with a shattered head; Seffles, } pointed one with its contradictions. It was 
therefore, withdrew from the field by closing ; partly concealed by a band of broad, black rib- 
his eyes, and indulging in a vision of his faith- 3 bon passing under the chin and over the head— 
fal Matilda, the touch of whose substantial hand ; whether for toothache, earache, or as an article 
would have lulled his aching head into dreamy ‘of attire, the lieutenant was considerably puz- 
rest. $zled to determine. The outline of her features 
When the portly, good-natured doctor went } was delicate and regular, but the complexion 
his nightly round, he soon discovered that Lieut. ? was dusky and colorless; and there were dark 
Ingworth, his most troublesome, and therefore 3 circles under her eyes that gave her a wasted 
most fateresting patient, had a new crotchet in ; appearance, either from years or suffering. A. 
his head. . ‘3 3 large, oblong mole on one cheek was anything 
**Halloo, Bolder!” he exclaimed, as soon as ; but beautifying; and her hair, of a dusty brown, 
the doctor was within ear-shot, “isn’t there a } was drawn into a fierce little knot at the back 
nurse, or something, coming here? When do : of her head. 
you expect her?” “No danger of her ‘making trouble,’ ” thought 
“I expect the ‘nurse, or:something,’ to-mor- 3 the dissatisfied observer, as by some inexplica- 





row,” replied the doctor, with an amused twinkle ; 


in his eye; ‘and I hope that she will be treated 
with the respect due to her years and calling.” 


Ingworth, when the doctor had passed on; ‘the 
same old story again! I wish I could smuggle 
Jessie in here somehow.” And turning his face 
to the wall, he remained undutifully awake, : 


‘Hang ‘respect’ and ‘years!’” dons te | 








ble power of attraction he found himself con- 
tinually watching her. She was reading, and 
he held his breath to listen. Such a voice, as it 
distilled, like dew, on a parched and hungry soul 
the words: ‘‘Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

* Frank Ingworth turned hastily aside to dash 
off some troublesome tears; but he perceived 


principally because the doctor had ordered him } that the new nurse unmistakably avoided him, 
to go to sleep. be being afflicted with considerable of the old 
The next day, a figure that seemed to have } Adam, he thought proper to close his eyds and 
glided out of a closet, or from behind a screen, } groan. A tender-hearted old lady, who saw 
moved quietly around the ward with a woman’s him in this position the day before, and gazed 
noiseless step; and first one pair of eyes, and } commiseratingly on his colorless cheeks, had 
then another, awoke to a startled recognition of {declared that “he looked jest like a marble 
her presence. But she d un of i statute;’ and perhaps some such idea stirred 
everything except the work before her, which ‘ the heart of Miss Jimpson—for, after a mo- 
she took up as though she had been accustomed } ment’s hesitation, she rapidly crossed the room, 
to it every day of her life. ‘How gentle was her } and sat down beside the sufferer. He felt her 
touch! How inexpressibly refreshing her shak- } hand on his brow—how much that touch was 
ing up of heated pillows! And the ready, sym- ‘like Jessie’s! and it was just such another little 
pathizing tears stood in her eyes, as she gazed hand; but, alas! Jessie was in all the bloom of 
around that scene of suffering, while other eyes } nineteen, while Miss Jimpson was every day of 
Were dewy with gratitude as they followed hers. : thirty-five. 
She seemed to bring a soothing influence with 3 Suddenly the invalid opened his eyes, and 
her; and feverish patients sank to sleep, under : saw that his nurse’s were fixed full upon him— 
her touch, with a blessing on their lips. thereby making the discovery that they were 
Our friend, the lieutenant, lay snugly at ease : rather remarkable eyes for such a face. The 
behind his curtains, and looking out, he watched } next moment, however, they were cast down as 
her there—taking a critical inventory of her : usual; and he could not get another gleam from 
appearance and motions. She was not as bad $ under their lids. 
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‘Shall I read to. you?” asked Miss Jimpson, 
‘sweetly, and while he was resignedly preparing 
himself for something “good,’”’ she drew forth 
a letter of ‘‘Artemus Ward's,” to which she 
did full justice with. her beautifully-modulated 
voice; and the appreciative gleam in the pa- 
tient’s eyes showed that she had made a dis- 
criminating selection. She did not linger, 
however, by the handsome lieutenant; but 
attended, with quite as much evident pleasure, 
to the wants of a erissly “headed sufferer a few 
beds farther off, 

‘Blessings on that woman’s head wherever she 
goes!” said Capt. Seffles. ‘‘I suppose, though,” 
he continued, with a smile at his neighbor, ‘‘that 
she doesn’t suit your fastidious taste?” 

**She isn’t exactly my beau ideal,” replied the 
lieutenant, dryly. 

‘‘Frank,”. said Sefiles, thoughtfully, ‘‘I pity 
your wife when she grows old.” 

‘She never would grow old!” exclaimed Ing- 
worth, enthusiastically; ‘or rather, J should 
never see it,” 

Hospital work is fatiguing; and by evening, 
Miss Jimpson looked rather exhausted. She sat 
resting her weary limbs for a few moments in 
a little room opening off the ward, which had 
been appropriated to her use; and Dr. Bolder 
was talking to her. 

‘¢Helen,” said he, with some solicitude, ‘‘is 
not this rather an imprudent step?. Are you 
not afraid of the consequences?” 

“No,” she replied, smilingly, ‘‘when I think 
of the silly, useless life I led—without aim and 
witLout reward—and compare it with the honor- 
able life of labor and usefulness before me, I feel 
that I have passed from darkness into light,” 

“You are a brave girl,” said the doctor, ad- 
miringly; ‘“‘but what I mean is, that you have 
Keft the sanctuary of your uncle and aunt’s 
house, against their expressed wishes, and it 
may not be open to receive you again.” p. 

‘I don’t want a ‘sanctuary,’” she replied, 
perversely. ‘I don’t live in the middle ages, 
and I haven’t committed a murder, to need: the 
‘shelter of sanctuary.’ ” 

‘Your aunt will. miss you very much,” con- 
tinued, the doctor, thoughtfully, 

“Yes,” was the reply; “I paid a large por- 
tion of the expenses.” 

The doctor smiled in spite of himself. ‘‘She 
will miss you in other ways.” 

“Very probable. I drew desirable people to 
her. balls and matinees.” 

The doctor gazed at her rather sorrowfully. 
“What a cynic you are,” said he, ‘for a girl 
of ——”’ 


“Thirty-five,” said Miss Jimpson, composedly, 
“T gan trust.you; Dr. Bolder,” she continued, 
“do not betray me, but give me the benefit of 
all the aid you promised.” 

“Let me caution you against one of your 
patients,” said the doctor, ‘‘the one with great 
brown eyes and classically pale features. He 
is a very dangerous fellow, and I positively for- 
bid your falling in love with him.” 

“He is perfectly safe,”’ rejoined Miss Jimp- 
son, rather contemptuously, ‘‘for I am sure that 
he would ‘fall in love’ with no woman who was 
not young and beautiful. I despise such men.” 

And the lady broke up the conference by 
going to give, the man whom she despised, a 
cocling draught that seemed more like nectar 
than ever. 


long after Miss Jimpson’s arrival, ‘‘don’t you 
think your ‘Angel of Mercy’ is rather # queer 
individual than otherwise?” 

3. “Slightly:so,”’ replied the doctor, with a very 
quizzical expression. 

‘Such an inexplicable mixture,” continued 
: the lieutenant, as if talking to himself, ‘with 
S all the marks of age, she manages to have the 
S effect of youth—and, somehow or other, she 
¢ thrills a fellow, at times, without his under- 
$ standing why. Positively, there is something 
in her touch that is absolutely delicious! She 
must-have done a world-of execution in her 
youthful days.” 

*So'l have been told,” replied the doctor, as 
he walked off. 

The plain, elderly woman, with her drooping 
figure and downcast eyes, became the guardian 
angel of the ward. Her coming was watched 
for, her departure mourned over—and her pre- 
sence seemed to revive like sunshine. Frank 
Ingworth found himself in a state of greut per- 
plexity respecting her. He knew her footstep, 
although it seemed to make no sound; and the 
most delicious moments of the day to him were 
those in which she sat beside his bed. Fre- 
quently, the wistful expression of those mag- 
nificent eyes would bring her from other duties; 
and she felt provoked for being thus attracted. 
; And, one night, the young lieutenant came 
$ very near death. The inflammation in his arm 
brought om violent fever, and Dr. Bolder held 
out. but little hope. Partly unconscious, and 
$ while hovering on the brink between light and 
} darkness, the sufferer felt a warm tear on his 
hand, and a sweet, youthful voice aa, 4 in plain- 
tive tones, 

“Is there no hope, doctor? Can you not 
} save him?” 
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“Doctor,” said Lieut. Frank, one day, not 
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‘Tam afraid not,” was:thegrave reply; ‘but 
a few hours will shéw. Do you remember my 
warning, Helen? What is this stranger to you?” 

‘* But it isi so sad!” »with a heavy sob. ‘He 
is so young to: die—and so—beautiful; and, I 
believe, that, had he lived, he would have 
achieved great things.” 

‘“Jlad he-lived!”. They spoke of him, then, 
in the’ past tense. But a vigorous resolution 
took possession of the young soldier at this mo- 
ment; and, lying there weak, helpless, almost 
dying, he made ‘up his mind to live—live for 
this mysterious Helen, who had taken posses- 
sion of his entire being, and who manifested so 
deep an interest in him. All his prejudices 
were forgotten; henceforth, to him, she was 
transfigured into something young and beau- 
tiful, and he would live to love and win her. 

The hours wore slowly on; and all through 
the night-watch sat the nurse, with bowed head, 
and hand tightly clasped in the burning palm 
that closed so strongly upon it. 

‘He will live,” said the doctor, softly; and, 
at that moment, the patient opened his eyes 
and smiled upon them: Miss Jimpson tried in 
vain to withdraw her hand; and, finally, her 
head sank wearily down on the side of the bed. 
Both slept, and the doctor was the only watcher. 

The lieutenant had determined to live—and 
live he did. His recovery, however, was very 
slow; and Miss Jimpson became a perfect slave 
toall his whims. One afternoon, when no one 
suspected him of any evil:ntentions, or thought 
him strong enough to commit such an act of 
folly, he suddenly. informed the lady of the in- 
tense nature of his regard for her, and besought 
some token of a return. 

The equilibrium of Miss Jimpson’s mind was 
well-nigh destroyed; but she replied as calmly 
as possible, ‘“‘These are the ravings of fever; 
you mistake me for some other person—for some 
young and beautiful girl, perhaps, to whom you 
are pledged for life.” 

“T am pledged to no one!” said the sick man, 
vehemently ; ‘‘and I could not possibly mistake 
you forany oneelse. I have almost /ived on the 
touch of your hand, and your half-murmured 
words; and but for the hope that I have dared 
to cherish, I would have been dead long ago. 
Why did you urge the doctor to preserve my 
life, if you cared not to make it worth the 
keeping?” 

A deep blush overspread Miss Jimpson’s 
dusky cheek ; and Frank wickedly enjoyed her 
embarrassment. f 

“T know, of course,” he continued, more 
humbly, ‘‘that you came to attend to me as you 
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would to any other poor wretch; but I could 
not be with you without longing hourly for your 
presence, which is now indispensable to my 
happiness. You know nothing of me,” he 
added, hastily, seeing that she was about to 
speak, ‘“‘except that I am a fretful, sick man— 
and mén never appear to advantage when they 
are sick. But Bolder knows all about me, of 
whom you can ask any questions that you like. 
I think you would like my mother and sister— 
I know that they would love you.” 

Miss Jimpson smiled rather inexplicably, as 
she murmured, ‘‘But you know nothing of me.” 

“I do not wish to know anything!” exclaimed 
the lover, impatiently. 

‘Have you considered the difference, on the 
wrong side, between twenty-six and thirty- 
five’’”’ asked Helen, ina low tone. 

Nine years! It came over him rather un- 
expectedly—but youth was common, and such 
woman were not; so, he answered, boldly, 
“There is no need to ‘consider’ it, for I view 
you through glasses that would make such an 
assertion ridiculous; but do not trifle with me 
any longer, Helen; tell me in plain terms, yes, 
> or no.” 

‘sWhat an everlasting teaze you are!” ex- 
claimed Capt. Seffles, fairly wotried out of an 
> unsatisfactory doze by the whispered .remon- 
strances over his neighbor’s couch. ‘I should 
think Miss Jimpsom would lose all patience with 
you! There she goes now, as mad as hops. 
When she says a thing isn’t good for you, why 
can’t you act like a man, and wait until it 
is? You must have been an awfal baby to take 
care of!” 

“Siffles,” replied Lieut. Ingworth, in answer 
to this friendly reproof, ‘‘how your head ever 
got broken, is a mystery to me. I shouldn’t 
think even a cannon-ball would penetrate it!” 

The door of Miss Jimpson’s sitting-room was 
open, and as the restless lieutenant watched 
for her reappearance, Dr. Bolder bent down 
over her with a caressing motion, and laying 
his hand on her head, said, **Poor child! you 
look completely wearied out.” 

She burst into tears, and the wounded lover 
was half frantic to think that he could not go 
and comfort her. That detestable old doctor! 
What business had he to hold her head? Very 
likely, though, the old fellow intended to marry 
, her himself—nothing more probable; and when 
the doctor went his rounds that night, Lieut. 
Ingworth’s fever was so much increased that 
a nauseous dose, admirably calculated to put 
any thoughts of love out of his head, was pre- 





scribed and swallowed. 








420 AN ANGEL OF MERCY. 

He did not hear Miss Jimpson’s conversation ; the happy lover became able to walk about the 
with the doctor, or this would not have been} ward, with his arm in a sling, and his manly 
necessary. figure showing to full advantage, he was a more 

“What shall I do?” she asked, with such a3 attractive object thanever. But he was ex- 
a face of distress. ‘I was not prepared for: tremely troublesome; and poor Miss Jimpson 
anything of this kind!” had her hands full in répressing his demon- 

“Didn’t I object to receiving you?” asked ; strations; for, while she remained in the hos- 
the doctor, triumphantly. ‘‘Didn’t I know that} pital, she did not wish to render herself an 
there would be something of this kind? And { objeet of comment by having the state of things 
not only that, but I warned you against this very 3; made known. 
man—so you went into it with your eyes open.” 3 One morning, however, Lieut. Ingworth re- 

“Do, please, be reasonable,” she pleaded, } ceived a letter from home, and became so angry 
“dnd get me out of this difficulty. What do; at its contents, that he was dangerous to ap- 








ors. 





you advise me to do?” proach. Again and again he studied the ex- 
“I advise you, if you love the man, to marry ; asperating words; and, finally, he confided his 
him.” troubles to Dr. Bolder. * 


“Why, Dr. Bolder!” exclaimed his hearer,; The letter was from his sister, Susan; and, 
in unfeigned surprise. ‘Marry aman of whom} after a fev preliminaries,'she proceeded to say: 
I know so little, whom I have only met in this $ : “An awful report has reached us respecting 
way?” : S you, Frank; and mother has taken it so dread- 

‘There spoke the aristocrat and convention- $ fully to heart, that she cannot even write to you. 
alist,” said the doctor, laughing, ‘‘not the whole- 3 She wishes me to say, that you are accused of 
souled woman, whe gave up—well, I won't say } having engaged yourself to an elderly woman, 
what—to become a hospital nurse. But J au of unknown antecedents, almost old enough to 
pen to know something of this same ‘man; "and ! be your mother; who is ugly in the extreme, and 
his antecedents are perfectly irreproachable. : whose only merit consists in nursing you during 
His mother and sister, who are his only near: your sickness. But you were not the only one 
relatives, are ‘educated, refined women; and} whom she took care of—did all the other pa- 
would not suffer even by comparison with 3 tients fall in love with her? If you had been 
Miss—Jimpson. If J were.a woman,” added § here, old Miss Polly, »with hey boneset tea and 
the old gentleman, enthusiastically, ‘I should § Ss yarbs,’ would have looked upon you as a 
not only ‘fall in love’ with Frank Ingworth, but ; ; perfect windfall in the nursing line—would you 
I should stay in love with him.” ; have made her an offer of your hand and heart? 

} “He seems to have bewitched even you,’’ : ; Why, Frank, this is ¢ven worse than the shat- 
said his companion, in amused surprise; and | $ tered arm, and much too dreadful to be true. 
it seems to me that my father’s daughter cannot ; You could not be stich a goose! Do write and 
go wrong in following the advice of my father’s ; * tell me that it is all nonsense.” 

oldest friend.” ; The elder lady had so far overcome her feel- 

“Particularly,” observed the doctor, pro- } ings as to fill up her daughter’s sheet with a 

vokingly, ‘‘when it happens to be in exact ac-: few curt sentences. ‘I cannot believe,’ she 
‘cordance. with her own inclinations.” 3 wrote, “that the story is a true one of your 
, Then followed @ lengthy argument, which } 3 attaching yourself to a woman fifteen years 
the doctor settled by saying, decidedly, ‘No, } your senior, and of a ridiculous and forbidding 
no!—it will do him good; but let it go on fora ; ’ appearance. I desire that the moment you are 
while until we see what turns up.” ; able to travel, you will come to us—and in the 

The next day, Frank Ingworth seized Miss ; meantime avoid, as much as possible, the per- 
Jimpson’s hand in a very appropriating manner, } son about whom these reports have arisen. No 
as he whispered, ‘‘Mine, forever!” And Capt. ; such woman would ever be received by me as a 
Sefiles grumbled that he monopolized Miss Ji imp- ; $ daughter.” 
son entirely too much, as that lady belonged to : ‘‘Isn’t this enough to provoke a saint?” asked 
the public, and was not by any means a pri- ; the excited lover. 
vate concern. ’ I do not know of any saint who is likely to 

The lieutenant’s eyes flashed ominously; and ; be tried with it,” replied the doctor; “but it is 
had he not been called to order by a very ; rather an unpleasant business. I suppose you 


musical voice, a most edifying acknowledgment } will give up Miss Jimpson in obedience to your ° 


would have ensued. : mother’s wishes?” 
The shattered arm mended rapidly; and when: ‘Give up Helen!” he repeated, while he fairly 
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Sait on the tormenting questioner; “I will{have had glimpses of the truth all along. 





give up everything else first!” 


“She will, probably,” said the doctor, “con- : was constantly bewildered. 


; Something would flash out continually, and I 
But I will only 


sider it her duty to release you from the engage- } ask one question—are promises made in the 
mett. No delicate-minded womens would come } chrysalis state of Miss Jimpson to be con- 


between a mother and her son.’ 
Poor fellow! he turned white, and would have } 


fallen but for the doctor's strong arm. Having } 


; sidered binding in the butterfly state of Miss 
$‘Helen Anvers?” 
The reply was rather unintelligible, and the 


deposited his patient on the bed, Dr. Bolder : young lady proceeded to her explanation as 


went in search of Miss Jimpson. The two were 
closeted together for a long while; and Lieut. 
Ingworth was informed that in the evening he 
would know Miss Jimpson’s decision. 

That day, of course, was the longest in the 
year, although some distance from the twenty- 
first of June; but at length, Dr. Bolder whis- 
pered an invitation to the sitting-room. 

Miss Jimpson was not visible; and in answer 
to his inquiring look, Dr, Bolder volunteered 
the information: ‘‘ Miss Jimpson has left us.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed the unhappy man, with a 
face that rendered a glass of water necessary. 
‘Am I never to hear from her again?” 

‘“‘Not from Miss Jimpson,” was the dis- 
eouraging reply; ‘‘but here’s Miss Helen An- 
vers, who has come, in her stead, to explain 


matters better than I can do.” 


3 rapidly as possible. It seemed that Miss Helen 
¢ Anvers was rather an independent young lady 
8 of independent fortune, and becoming abso® 
lutely:- weary of having nothing to do, and, 
being her own mistress, excepting the condi- 
tional authority of an uncle and aunt, she de- 
termined to try a new mode of life. 

It had been very pleasant, also, to the courted 
heiress to be loved in spite of the apparent ab- 
sence of youth, and beauty, and wealth; and 
the dream might have been continued a ie 
3 longer but for that troublesome letter. It wou 
$not answer to run the risk of making a breach 
$ between Frank and his nearest relatives. 

People frequently have very inconvenient 
memories; and Capt. Seffles, to whom Frank, 
Sin @ moment of weakness, confided the whole 
‘story of his hopes and fears, did not fail to re- 





And as the young lady in question entered ; mind his friend of his inconsistency, and.to be 
the room by one door, Dr. Bolder disappeared ; > amused at the recollection of the same much 


by another, 

‘‘Frank!”’ said a voice, that could belong only 
to Miss Jimpson, ‘‘ will you forgive me?” ° 

In spite of his bewilderment, Lieut. Ingworth 


; either necessary or agreeable. Dr, Bolder, also, 


Santas his mite to the general confusion, by 


 oftener than, in the lieutenant’s opinion, was 


bringing to Helen’s mind her former assertion, 





had presence of mind enough to seize the ap- ;that she “despised” the man upon whom she 
parition before him, which was that of a girl of } now bestowed so much of her time and atten- 
twenty, fresh and bright as a summer's day, ; tion, until the compilers of these ‘“*fugitive 





with the delicate outline and violet eyes that } thoughts” were voted a perfect nuisance. 


belonged to Miss Jimpson, but minus the mole, } ; 


Mrs. Ingworth and Miss Susan were most 


the black ribbon. band, and the tawny com- {agreeably surprised by the letter that Frank 


plexion. The dust-colored hair had changed to } 


; sent them in answer to their own; and a sight 


gold; and the light, graceful figure was set off to ; , of the bride-elect only confirmed their pleasant 


advantage by a well-fitting dress that matched ; impressions. 


the eyes in color. 


Dr. Bolder, however, has firmly 
made up his mind to resist all applications from 


“T only wonder that I am ‘not mote sur- } angels of mercy, unless they promise to ‘be- 


prised at it,” observed Frank, “and yet I? 


have as such and act aecordingly.” 
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BY MES. P. C. DOLE, 





Ou! bonnie, blithesome, Jennie Dean! 

One long, long year ago to-~lay, 
On yonder flower-enameled green, 

I crowned thee, darling, Queen of May! 
The flowers were bleoming on the heath; 

The winds breathed out their fragrance free, 
When joyously I placed this wreath 
Around thy brow so dear to me. 





Although a wreath of faded flowers, 
I fold it to my lonely breast, 

And dream of thee in thy bright bowers— 
Thy home of never-ending rest, 

Where shadowy hands will lift the hair 
From off thy pure, angelic brow; 

And forms that shining garments wear, 

Will crown thee for an angel now. 
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BY MARY E. CLARKE. 





Tus was how they parted. It was a. sum- ; 
mer’s evening, and they stood in a vine-covered 
porch, he, tall and manly, holding her slight, 
@rooping figure in his arms. A strong clasp it : 
was, too, that encircled her waist with a pres- 
sure that said, ‘you are all mine.” Bending 
low over her, till his lips touched hers, he said, 

“You will never forget me? You are my own 
promised wife?” 

“All yours, I will never forget you,” she 
answered. 

“I may be gone years, sweet one! Will you 
wait for me?” 

“I will wait.” 

And, with a passionate embrace, he left her 





standing, white and still, in the pale moonlight, ; 
his firm, ringing step carrying him out to a: 
new life, new scenes, the battle with the world; 
her trembling feet bearing her back to the old 
monotony, unbroken by the sunshine that had 
gladdened it—the light of his love. 

She was very fair and. pretty, and sixteen 
summers only had printed their warm kisses on 
her lips, when she stood in the porch on that ; 
moonlight evening. Her simple dress of cheap 
cotton print could not hide her graceful figure, 
and the soft curls shaded oa sweet, girlish face; 
but the small hands were scarred with work;* 
the rough seal of poverty was. stamped on all 
her surroundings. ; 

They had been neighbors, these lovers, from 
the time when they were rocked in their baby 

seradles; and they had grown up, side by side, 
knowing no pleasure that was, not shared. be- : 





immense fund of hook-learting; and this, sifted 
and refined, cleared of all useless dross, he had 
imparted to his only son, A brother, of his 
mother’s, a lawyer in full practice, had con- 
sented to take the young man to his office on 
trial, and, “‘if there was any stuff in him, teach 
him the law;” and so leaving his father’s lonely 
home, his sweetheart’s breaking heart, Coleman 
Lee turned his back on L—— to win a name 
and position in the world. 

Four years rolled away. The meek widow, 
whose reedle had known but little rest for 
many weary years, lay at last in the little 
church-yard; the old schoolmaster, who had 
lost his son, had taken into his lopely house 
the widow’s child; and Coleman Lee was still 
‘ far away from his village home. His letters te 
the fair-haired girl, whose heart he had won, 
were at first long and frequent; then they grew 
shorter, and came at. longer intervals, and at 
last they ceased altogether, and she had learned 
the bitter lesson of neglect. To his father he 
wrote frequently, and she knew that he was 
rising, in his profession; was admitted into the 
best society the city afforded; was becoming 
known, and earning a competent support; but 
no word of return to his father, or his old home, 
ever crept into his letters that were read with 
such sad hearts at L——. 

From the time when Helen Montgomery had 
turned from the vine-wreathed porch to enter 
her poor home, she had made a new resolution, 
which, through hard striving, she had kept. 
She had felt, bitterly, that her education and 


tween them. She was the only child of a} manners were far below the standard which he 
-widowed mother, the village seamstress; he $ : would, seek in his wife, after he had lived in 
boasting no higher origin than. the parentage * the great world outside of L——, and she had 

of the village schoolmaster afforded. But the $ tasked her mind to reach the ideal image she 





monotony of life, in the obscure country town, : 
had at last wearied the ambitious. boy,.and he 
had wrung from his father a reluctant consent f 
to try his fortune in that world outside of his 
quiet home, of which he had heard much—seen 


had erected for a model. For six months, her 
life had no change from the monotony of house- 
hold drudgery, and aiding her mother in the 
weary routine of sewing; then she was orphaned, 
and the old schoolmaster opened his home for 


nothing. He was of age, ® man of fine intel-;her. He had. known of his son’s engagement, 
lectual promise, unpolished, but well-studied 3 and he easily persuaded the gentle girl to come 
learning, full of hope, ambition, and courage, 3 to him in his lonely eottage. From the day 
when he pressed his farewell kiss upon the lips ; when her foot first passed the threshold of her 
of the maiden whose heart he had won. His i new home, a new life opened for Helen. Re- 
father, — ‘quiet, studious man, had mastered an 3 lieved from household werk, only called upon 
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to superintend the labors of: the tidy servant, 
she gave her whole heart to study. The old 
schoolmaster who had saved a modest income, 
and given up his school to a younger. pedant, 
was only too glad to pour from his fountain of 
learning a stream into this young, eager mind. 
As the conviction of Coleman’s faithlessness 
gained ground in Helen’s mind, she grew more 
engrossed in her new studies; more eager to 
stifle the sorrow of her heart in the expanding 
intellect and cultivation of her mind. So the 
four years crept away. 

It was sutamer again; and in the schoolmas- 
ter's little cottage there are again changes. A 
gentleman from New York, a man of refinement 
and taste, has come for a few days fishing to 
L—, and has persuaded the old gentleman to 
give him Coleman’s room for a short stay. The 
days lengthened into weeks, the long summer 
drew to a close; but the visitor lingered. Then 
sorrow came; 4 lingering fever’ seized the feeble 
frame of the schoolmastcr, and he sank to rest 
in the arms of the girl who had been his son’s 
promised wife. Four years, and the young girl 
stood in the parlor of the little cottage, listening 
te another lover pleading for a place in her 
heart, the right to comfort her sorrow. In the 
room above lay the cold, still form of her only 
protector. This was how the postman found 
them. This was the missive he brought to the 
doubly bereaved girl, orphaned for the second 
time: 





“Dar Heten—I am writing to ask a release 
from the childish engagement which has, doubt- 
less, become irksome to you long ago. , We were 
mere children when we parted,xand doubtless 
you have ere this met with some one who will 
make your life happier than I can. For your 
long devotion to my father, I beg ydu will ac- 
cept my heartfelt thanks; and under all circum- 
stances believe me, Ever your friend, 


4 “Coteman Lez.” 


Two hours later, the answer was sent: 


“Your father was buried this morning. I 
shall be married to-morrow, and sail for Europe 
with my husband in a week. 

HELEN Montcomerr.” 


This was how they met. 

Mrs. Everard Curtis, leader of fashion, frivo- 
lous and empty-headed, was to give a great 
party. Everybody was invited, and everybody 
came. Mrs. Curtis, it was whispered, had a 
new star to introduce to the world of fashion, a 
widow of her nephew, whose wealth and beauty 
were both subjects of comment and surmise. 


A amt sae pe —- 





The parlors were well filled when Coleman Lee, 
one of Mrs. Curtis’ favorite “cards,” came in. 

“‘Now, my dear Mr. Lee,” said the gay hos- 
tess, fluttering up to the grave lawyer, ‘‘I must 
introduce you to my niece. This is her first 
party since she left off her mourning. There 
she is ‘now, under the center chandelier, chat- 
ting with Henry. Is she not lovely?” 

Coleman looked. He saw a tall, gracefully- 
formed lady, dressed in clouds of soft, white 
lace, with diamonds sparkling on her throat 
and arms. Her fair hair, drooping from a 
jeweled comb, in rich glossy curls; her snowy 
complexion tinted with a faint peach-like glow 
on the cheeks; her large, soft eyes of the darkest 
blue; the regular features—all made a vision 
that was indeed lovely. 

“So sad,” continued Mrs. Curtis, “my nephew 
only lived a year after his marriage. Died of 
malarious fever in Rome, three years ago. Come, 
let me introduce you.” 

““Mrs. Curtis, allow. me to introduce one of 
my dearest friends. Mr. Coleman Lee, Mrs. 
Curtis.” 

A tiny, white gloved-hand rested a moment 
on the lawyer’s spotless kid glove—and so they 
met. Novision of the vine-covered porch crossed 
his mind, as he looked at the radiant woman be- 
fore him; but in her ears rang the parting words, 
as her eyes swept his grave features and tall 
figure. 

There was the usual amount of dancing, 
music, smalli-talk and flirting; and the gay 
assemblage broke up, in the “‘wee, sma’ hours.” 

‘Aunt Martha,” and Helen drew her hostess 
down on a sofa. “Don’t yawn; one minute be- 
fore we go-to bed. Who is Coleman Lee ?” 

“One of our most distinguished lawyers.” 

“Married?” 

**No. Now don’t breathe it, Nell, if I tell 
you. He hada disappointment.” 

“When?” 

“Oh, ever so long ago. He was one of Laura 
Holman’s most devoted admirers. You did not 
know her; she married old Walcombe, and went 
to Paris. She fiirted with everybody; but we 
all thought Coleman Lee had won her. Cer- 
tainly she encouraged him; but somehow she 
heard a story about some country girl he was 
engaged to when he came here. You don’t 
know, perhaps; that he came from the country; 
but when his uncle died, and left him wealthy, 
of course, he ‘gave up all his old connections. 
Laura, however, heard something, and refused 
him. He has been grave, reserved, and almost 
a recluse ever since: Only a week after she 
sent him off, his uncle died, and he heard of 
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the death of his father. Three such blows in 
one week were enough to make any one solemn 
for awhile; but ke has, surely had time to re- 
cover in four years.” 

“Yes, one would think so;” and the beauty 
sauntered up stairs to bed, 

_ So, this was the secret of my rejection,” she 
murmured, as she nestled down in the soft pil- 
lows; ‘the loved another, and that other re- 
fused him. Perhaps he may meet a like fate 
again.” 

It was not an easy task for, Helen Curtis to 
win the man whose love had been hers in the 
past years. It was difficult to meet him, for 
he was absorbed in his professional duties, and 


cared but little for society, and. the first few’ 


interviews were hard to gain; Then she met 
him everywhere; and it.was not long before she 
knew that, as of old, her. smile.was the sunshine 
of his life. With pitiless resolution she drew 
him to her side. Every aid that dress could 
give her wonderful beauty she called into play; 
all the finish of manner her travels had be- 
stowed, she kept in graceful play for his eyes; 
for him she unfolded the cultivated intellect, 
till he was bewildered by her varied information 
and brilliant conversation; her rich voice poured 
forth its choicest songs for him; and, day by day, 
she folded round hig heart new garlands of love 
and admiration. But while, at. first, her aim 
was but to punish, as the game progressed, she, 
too, began to find mines of unsuspected worth 
and cultivation, Every interview strengthened 
her convictiom that this man, with expanded 
mind and heart contracted by the blow of o 
disappointed love, was not the boy. who. had 
bidden her farewell on the moonlit porch eight 
years before. 

She was sitting alone in the parlor one even- 
ing, letting her fingers stray over the ivory keys 
of the grand piano, bringing out little snatches 
of melody, rippling variations, or brilliant;pre- 
ludes, as only practiced fingers can . produce 
them in idle moments. Suddenly she swept 


é 


$ 








poured out the full, clear notes, till slowly 
ehording, she sank the strain into a German 
song,,in the minor key, a wail of forsaken love, 
infinitely touching as she sang it, with tender 
expression and pathos. 

She heard the door open, a step cross. the 
room, and knew that Coleman Lee stood beside 
her; but she sang on till the song was finished, 
then turned to face him, 

Without one word to break the abrupt torrent, 
he told her of his love, bending down to catch 
the expression of the face drooping to avoid his 
eye. One partof the tale she had not hoped 
to hear. Humble in his great love, he told her 
of the village-girl who had won his boyish pas- 
sion—of the flirt who had spurned the mad love 
of his early mahhood. He bared his heart to 
her, and she read how the sin and sorrow had 
purified and ennobled him, ang as she listened, 
the dream of revenge, which had filled her 
heart, was swept aside by his eloquence. 

«*Coleman,’’ she said, as he paused, ‘‘do you 
remember when you and Helen were meeting 
one October day, years ego, how she fell and 
cut her forehead, and how you kissed the wound 
to soothe her sobs, and bound, it up with your 
handkerchief?” 

He.only gazed at her in amazement. 

‘‘Do you remember?” she asked. 

““Yes—but——” 

‘«See,” she said, raising the soft curls from 
her temple, and placing her finger on the scar, 
” years later you wounded her heart more 
sorely than the hard stone had wounded her 
face.” 

#*Oh, Helen! can you forgive me?” 

“Ah!” she“sighed, smiling on him, “only 
your kiss can heal the heart-wound, as in those 
childish days your touch brought comfort.” 

Gently he wrapt her in his arms, and pressed 
his lips to hers. Again, as in the vine-wreathed 
porch, eight years before, he held her to his 
heart, and heard her answer his pleading with 
sweet words of promise; and thus the broken 


the keys with a few rich chords, and began to } vows were renewed, the oli sorrow forgiven and 
sing. Her voice filled the large rooms, as she * forgotten. 
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BY MBS, ARMENIA KENNEDY. 





He wears tl:ec gems of sterling worth, 
Which monarchs seldom wear; 

Sweet, pure designs by Heaven wrought, 
So daintily and fair. 

T do not speak of emerald stones, 
Nor rings of burnished gold, 


SOLOS STIL LO 


But jewels far more bright than these, 
Their worth has ne’er been told; 

Truth sweetly hangs upon his lips, 
While honors deck his brow; 

And love's rich pearis within his heart, 
For me alone doth glow. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





A DELIcIous summer day, such as I am so}; waters, and gay voices rang back other words 
fond of writing about, so much fonder of enjoy-$ of parting, glad as the enjoyment of the past 
ing, after my own idle, profitless fashion; the ; hours. 
very queen of all those bright days—the one to: There were, none of them, guests at the house 
be looked back upon as the brightest and most ; on the hill-side, so, where a path branched off to- 
beautiful, however, cloudless and glorious any $ ward the main road, Katharine Hawdon paused 
of the succeeding train might be. ; to hear her friends’ farewells and thanks for the 

A little bay, along the picturesque Long Island } pleasure she had afforded them. 
shore, with lofty hills jutting out upon either} She stood still where they had left her, even 
side, and flinging the shadows of their summer ; after the last of the group had disappeared, but 
decorations far across the sunlit water, a stretch } not alone—Louis Summers was waiting to ac- 
of green lawn between; upon which the old} company her back to the house—then there 
mansion stood, with a pine woods towering up ; must be still another parting. 
at the back, and always murmuring a solemn; He was looking silently at her as she leaned 
echo to the refrain of the waves. ; against the stiles in pleasant pensiveness, her 

In front, the broad sweep of sparkling waters, cheeks still tinged with excitement, her eyes 
dotted with silver sails, and dazzling bright with ; lookingly fairly black, as they always did after 
the sunbeams, save where, at intervals, close to } any prolonged excitement, either of pleasure or 
the shore, other cliffs, stately and vine-crowned, ; pain, and her fair-hair breaking loose from its 
like those near the house, cast their pleasant $ accustomed propriety into ‘a thousand little 
shadows over the golden sheen. | ripples and curls that softened her face into 

A merry party collected, by appointment, that } a more girlish loveliness than it usually pos- 
morning at the house, had been picnicing on ; sessed. 
the hill-side, dancing on the smooth turf beneath, } Not a handsome face, irregular in feature and 
rowing along the shadowed shore, and enjoying } contour, but something better than that—a beau- 
one of those undisturbed gala days which occa- tiful face from its strength and purity, and the 
sionally brighten our, lives with their Eden ; wonderful power of expression which broke 


passage. 3 from the grand soul within. 
The sweetness of the late afternoon wore out;} Past the first impulsiveness of girlhood; past 


the last hours, perhaps the pleasantest of any, } the wild romance and restlessness, and enter- 
when everybody was too tired for further exer-} ing upon the serenity of womanhood, like some 
tion, and they sat under the trees in little groups, } virgin queen moving forward to the full posses- 
talking idly, and listening to the dash of the 3 sion of her royalty. 





waters against the rocks, as they seemed calling 
to the responsive voices of the pines. 

Then the glory of the sunset flamed up against 
the western sky, transformed every cloud and 
wave into rainbow-hued shallops, that sailed 
across sky and water, and seemed to meet in 
the broad distance, where the line of light lay 
most dazzling. 

When the brightness faded arose the pleasant 
confusion of separation and departure. Most of 
the party were to row back to the hotel, that 
was nestled out of sight in a curve of the shore 
a few miles lower down; and those who were 
to find a way homeward by another route, stood 
watching them as the little boats, with their 
gondola-like awnings, floated out. upon the 
Vout. XLVII.—26 





I cannot tell how long Louis Summers would 
have stood watching her, albeit he was not a 
man who usually lacked words, and those, too, 
that fitted rightly the exact moment; but Katha- 
rine roused herself with a little start, and said, 

‘It had been such a plesant day.” 

*‘ Pleasant, indeed,” he returned; “but it has 
passed so quickly.” 

She laughed a little. 

‘Poor human nature must peep out,” she 
said; ‘‘when we can complain of nothing else, 
we groan because the sun won’t stand still and 
wait for our pleasure to end.” 

“But if you have enjoyed it, you must be 
sorry to see it end,” he urged. 

“No,” replied Katharine; “I shall have 
425 
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oun Saath memory; the was will grow 3 setliiubeiise diitheitty like the idtee unfolding 
even brighter as one looks back upon it.” 3 of an amaryllis to the sun. 

“Then you hold it is a happiness to have; He was clasping her hands, striving to look 
enjoyed, even if the enjoyment did not last.” } into her downcast eyes, uttering broken words 

‘Indeed I do! I think I could bear great} of passionate strength that thrilled her very 
suffering better if I had been happy before it. } soul; but all the while, though neither noticed 
If there was only a cold mcnotony before the } it, the summer Toses dropped, one after another, 
trouble came, I should feel that I had been hey her hold under the pressure of his grasp. 
cheated every way.” Beneath the waning glory of the June day 

‘And yet the belief is, at least, as old as ; they had passed into the brightness of the old 


Dante, and we have his word for it that— 3 world, which is still the new, and shall be so 
‘Nessun maggior dolore, while any human hearts have power enough in 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice:- 3 their youth to open the charmed portals. 
Nella miserie.’” 3 
; + : How long they stood there and talked pro- 
‘Tennyson says it more sweetly,” returned $ 


2? bably neither could have told. Somewhere in 
a. $ your life—don’t be ashamed to own it—you, too, 
“*Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things’ : have passed through one of those indescribable 
But I don’t choose to pin my faith on the sleeve } seasons—at once brief as a rainbow flash and 
of either. Dante was sour and bitter; no man 3 long as eternity. 
can be a proper judge who receives trouble in It was almost a year now since those two had 
that spirit.” first met, and been drawn teward each other, as 
“But by what argument do you defend your- 3 people of kindred sympathies must be, when 
self for disputing my grand hearted Tennyson?” ; happily the chances of this life bring them 
And she laughed in the girlish way natural } within responsive reach. 
to her at times, that contrasted so prettily with ; Pleasant months during the gay winter in the 
her usual gravity which people mistook for city, where Katharine managed to keep hersel? 
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pride. free enough from the excitement about her, to 

“You know a prophet has no honor in his 3 have ample opportunity for quiet hours with 
own country,” she answered ; “a live poet must ; such as made a deeper claim upon her life than 
share the same fate among his contemporaries, ; the passing acquaintanceship of the time. Plea- 
I suppose.” sant weeks since, in the quiet of that sea- girt 

He did not answer} his thoughts had gone ; homestead, to which he had been a daily visitor, 
away from the idle jesting of the moment; the { while the subtle chain which bound them grew 
light in those clear, brown eyes deepened, and ; narrower, until it had become fettered in the 
the voice had a lower tone as he said, consummation of the present hour. 

“T believe it would be only pain for me No boy and girl love, which is usually as 
to look back, if I thought this day must end } : weak and undisciplined as it is fresh and beau- 
here.” ‘ tiful—Louis Summers was thirty, and this was 

There was something so changed in the tone ; Katharine’s twenty-second birthday. 
that Katharine’s gayety left her; the color fiut- Before the twilight had time to grow gray and 
tered uneasily across her cheek; and after one } sombre, when the sunset burned out, the moon 
shy glance at the earnest face bent toward her } rose up and made the scene only a softer and 
own, she stood silent, her hands unconsciously } holier day, and through its sweetness they 
pulling at the wild rose they held—those fair, } walked slowly toward the old house. 
slender hands, so delicate, yet possessing so “You will not go to-night?” Katharine said. 
much character that a true physiologist would “Not if I may stay; I want to see your uncle. 
have told from them the strength and pride, the } Ah! there he is now, walking up and down the 
true womanliness and gentleness which lay in ‘ verandah.” 
her nature. Katharine could not meet anybody just then; 

“Katharine!” $80 she stole way through the shrubbery to enter 

Only her name that he pronounced, but in an ? : the house by another door, and Summers passed 
accent she had never before heard; and in that : son toward the piazza. 
brief instant of confusion and bewilderment, { Mr. Howdon came down the steps as he ap- 
Katharine Hawdon knew the truth, and the ? ; prosched—en elderly man, gentlemanly and 
dream which had lain so quietly upon her soul, 3 ; proud-looking, but with a bitterness about the 
during the past weeks, that she had gained no : compressed mouth, and lines on the narrow fore- 
pereeption of its depth and intensity, burst into 3 head, which spoke plainly of a soured temper 
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and prejudices, stubborn as alse of all men 3 “Where the deuce are you going now?” cried 
with a lack of breadth in their frontal develop- ; S his host. 

ments, who must necessarily be incapable of} “Only a moment—Katharine—I want to see— 
viewing a subject upon more than one side. Sto? 

“Is that you, Summers?” he called out. “I$ No, you don’t!” exclaimed Mr. Hawdon, 
began to think you were all drowned. What {resolutely catching his arm. ‘At this rate, I 
has become of the rest?” 3 shall get no tea at all.” 

«All gone home, sir,” replied Summers, as he He pulled his guest unceremoniously into the 
ascended the steps and stood by the old gentle- 3 hall, and never loosened his hold till they stood 
man’s side. in the library, with Katharine visible in the 

‘And where is Katharine? It is ages after } moonlight. 
the tea hour! Has she gone home with the ‘“«Kate,” said the bachelor, ‘‘love is good, but 
people?” tea is better; love is a commodity I should fancy 

“No—no; she has just gone into the house.” 3 just as good cold as hot; tea isn’t—I want mine.” 

‘*Not very polite to leave you, I should say! He stalked on into the little room where the 
Come, we’ will go and find her, and see if it pes was spread, ordered in the urn, scolded 
3 





enters into her plans to give us any tea to- 
night.” sand looked as pleased as an overgrown school- 
“T want to speak to you first,” said Summers, } boy all the while. 
not hesitating from any fear of the man; only Oh! the dear, beautiful June evening, with 
from that hesitation which any proud heart feels ; the old house sanctified by the presence of that 
at revealing its dearest secret. } dream; the long walk up and down the moon- 
Well,” said Mr. Hawdon, pleasantly enough; Shit shore; a night that had such glory as per- 
“sneak then, but don’t let it be a lawyer’s haps no coming evening might ever possess, 
speech, for I am hungry.” j lighted by a moon which, perhaps, would never 
“Your niece and I have had a long conver- eere their eyes again—are there any human 
3 
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sation + words which can describe it? 

“Bless me, I don’t need to be told that. Somewhere in your life, you, too, who read, 
Didn’t I say I had been waiting an hour and a $ have had, or shall have, an evening like that! 
half for my tea?” If the murmur of the scented wind died in a 

Summers was annoyed by the commonplaces ; wail over a place of graves; if the moon set 
which jarred upon his mood, but he was forced ‘ never to rise again; at least thank God you 
to laugh nevertheless. 3 have known that hour! If you have yet to wait 

“To be brief, then, sir, she has given me per- {for the charmed season, for the new voice of 
mission to ask you if I may keep her always $the waters, the new glory of the night, pray 
with-me.” 4 3that you may be worthy of the happiness if it 

“The deuce she has!” cried Mr. Hawdon; lasts; and pray, too, that if the holier destiny 
but as his words and voice were alike crabbed, 3 of renunciation and sacrifice are to be yours, 
in good or ill-temper, it really was quite impos- 3 that you may be worthy to wear the crown of 
sible to tell what sensation was uppermost in : thorns, which somewhere in eternity shall blos- 
his mind. $som into fadeless roses. 

**You have known me for a long time,” pur- 3 The next morning Summers was forced to 
sued Summers; ‘‘my father was your friend.” ° return to town; by the end of the week he 

“T know all you want to say, sir,” inter- 3 would be down—only a few days of separation. 
rupted Mr. Hawdon; ‘so it’s of no use to a As the two stood on the verandah, uttering 
over it.” ithe last parting, they repeated those words 

Summers began to look proud and stern. 3 again and again; only a few days, and neither 

«‘Am I to understand that you disapprove—” — have assigned any reason for the chill 
“There you go,” again interrupted the mer- pond they brought, a childish weakness, not in 
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ciless old bachelor. ‘No, you ares fo under- } keeping with either character. 

stand no such thing! I don’t know much about The carriage was at the door’ Mr. Hawdon 

falling in love by experience; but I know you’re 3 had gone back into the library. 

a splendid fellow, and Katharine’s a pearl—a “‘Good-by, darling,” Summers whispered; 

pearl, sir; and if you want to be married, I say 3 ‘“‘expect me on Saturday.” 

do it, and God bless you, that’s all.” A servant came up the steps at that moment 
Summers seized his hand with a variety of in- } with a package of letters and papers in his 

sane sounding ejaculations, then darted off. and fresh from the post-office. 


the servant, wrinkled up his face portentously, | 
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+‘ Any letters for Miss Hawdon?” asked Sum- by her own brother, whom she had believed not 
mers, quickly. 3 even in the country; and, worst of all, it was 


“Yes, sir, this one,” and the man held up} the third time within the past three years that 
the epistle, which Summers took, and he passed ; a letter, threatening sorrow and disgrace to all 
on. ’ who bore his name, had reached that dwelling 

«At least I can make you a parting gift,” he $ $ from the self-same hand. 
said, placing the letter in her hand. ‘‘God bless’ He was in prison, arrested on a charge of 
you, Katharine—my Katharine. Good-by.” t forgery, and he wrote in all the abjectness of 

He sprang into the carriage, and was driven; a weak nature for mercy and help. Poor, weak 
rapidly down the avenue; Katharine stood ; fool, praying for mercy and help, and nobody 
watching until the vehicle disappeared down }to show it but that, blinded, thunder-stricken 
the high road, and then turned to enter the girl, and that pitiless-looking man, 
house, forgetful of the letter she held in her} Only a few moments of that dumb anguish, 
hand. 3 and Katharine was tugging at her uncle’s arm, 

At that instant her uncle’s voice sinned t crying out in a voice as unlike that which had 
through the hall—sounded as she had twice be- $ whispered under the moonlight of the past even- 
fore in her life heard it—harsh and broken, with ; ing, as if years instead of hours had elapsed. 

terrible wrath and passion. “Come, uncle, come! There is no time to 

‘‘Katharine! Katharine Hawdon, I say! 3 lose; let us save him—save him!”’ 

She hurried through the hall, while « sudden } He shook off her hold; his passion was too 
sickening horror seemed depriving her of all 3 great for him to note her agony. 
strength, and the moment required to reach the 3 “Tf it was to save my own soul I wouldn’t 
library appeared endless. S raise a finger,” he cried out. ‘Once I saved 

Mr. Hawdon was standing in the middle of him by paying a gambling debt—once I forgave 
the room, grasping a letter in one hand, his; the forging of my own name. I swore an oath 
face rigid and harsh with a rage which no com-$ then, that if the third time came, it should find 
mon event could have produced. 3 me merciless—it does!” 

**You have a letter, too!” he exclaimed; ‘‘so “Uncle, uncle! For God’s sake—for my dead 
you know it!” father’s sake!” 

She looked at him in dumb astonishment, “I swore an oath—I will keep it! Noman 
glanced at the unfamiliar superscription of the ; would be more inflexible than that creature’s 
envelope she held, and cried out, father; cast him off as I do, the time has come.” 

‘‘What is it?” What is it?” Katharine started to her feet, the whirl and 

*¢That—that—y our insanity left her senses, the quick, vigorous na- 

He could not go on; his passion actually $ ture reasserted itself. 
seemed suffocating him. He hurried up and “Never!” she cried. “He is my brother. It 
down the room gasping brokenly, $ shame comes to him, I bear it by his side; dis- 

‘‘Read—your letter—your letter; I can’t tell 3 grace, imprisonment, death; I will not. leave 
you:” ; him.” 

Katharine tore open the envelope, glanced: ‘So be it,” he answered, in a hard, sullen 
down the blotted page, and then sank slowly : tone; ‘‘go with him, but remember, you leave 
into. a chair, not fainting, for her glazed eyes 3 me forever.” 
stared always at the letter, and her lips moved : From their early childhood that man had been 
in a vain attempt to articulate. § ga father to the brother and sister; this would 

He was not noticing her; he was not thinking § ° be no ordinary parting of relatives; it was the 
of her, rushing up and down the room, mad} S breaking up of home, of their lives; it was the 
with the disgrace which had come so near his separation between parent and children. 
own life; blind and dumb with the passion} ‘You won’t do this,” Katharine cried; ‘‘you 
which surged through his soul, its fire increased ; can’t do it! Only listen to me; you shan’t go. 
by the recollection of past treachery, and the Uncle, uncle! We are your children—the legacy 
stern vows he had made for action, if ever again $ of a dying man; time and again you have said 
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@ crisis should arrive like that which had come: so! You can’t cast your own son off! Uncle, 
now. uncle!” 

This was what Katharine Hawdon read in “If he had been my son I would not have 
the letter her lover had placed in her hand as a 3 forgiven the first offence—I told youso! I have 
parting gift. $ no right to screen him any longer, no more than 


19? 


It was a letter written in a prison—written } I would to shield a murderer. I will not do it! 
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“For God’s love, uncle! Only this time! ‘ Expostulations and pleading on either side; 
Mercy! mercy! Qur mother pleads for her 3 he stern belief in his justice upholding the man; 
boy—your brother’s child! Think how you : only the thought that her brother called for help, 
loved him; how proud you were of him. It$ * and that it must be given at the expense of life 
isn’t too late; save him this once—this once!” itself, animating the woman—and thus they 

“Only to bring a deeper and more lasting § S parted. 
disgrace upon us all. Let me go, Katharine! The evening of that day, whigh had dawned 
Stop pulling at my coat! Sit down, I say! Are } so brightly, found Katharine in the great city, 
you going mad?” 2 as utterly separated from her past life, as if an 

She was past speech for afew moments. He } earthquake had suddenly blotted the world from 
forced her into a chair, turning away from the ; under her feet, but holding fast to her shat- 
white face and agonized eyes that stared into } tered life with only one thought, one aim—her 
his own. $ brother! 

“Now listen to me,” he ‘said. “This man’ She could think now—could see what was to 
can’t keep out of crime. Freed now, he would } be done. It was too late to obtain admittance 
only do worse. He has taken an assumed name. $ to the prison that night. She had the address 
Nobody knows that he is in this country. I tell 3 of her brother’s lawyer; she drove directly to 
you five years in prison will be mercy and not} his office, only to find him gone; to spend 
eruelty to him.” 3 hours in search of his home; to find herself in 

She struggled for strength, as if she battled * his presence at last; to meet with kindness and 
with some invisible foe. No tears yet to hu- sympathy, but little hope. 
manize her agony—voice enough at last to cry, : Mr. Edwards knew the whole truth—the 

“Five years! So young! with bad men about $ $ young man’s real name; these were the facts: 
him! coming out utterly, hardened and lost! <” Richard Hawdon had got himself into some 


2 
Uncle! uncle! as you hope for God’s mercy, : : difficulty at Bordeaux, where he had been sent 





ve 


show it to us!” : : by his uncle, after settling the former forgery; 
“He is nothing to you—cast him off! You } he had hurried to America with a party of reck- 
are my child—I command you!” : less men; being afraid to go home, had spent a 


“Never! though all the world bade me! 3} 3 few days in wild excess, and finally, being used 
Uncle, if a voice from heaven bade me, I 3 as an instrument by his designing companions, 
wouldn’t believe its truth! My brother—my : led to commit the forgery, and left to be given 
brother, that I played with, that you loved so, : up to prompt detection, while they escaped with 
and said his prayers at your knees!” 3 the spoils. 

The horrible tension of her nerves gave way; The man whose name had been forged was 
with one sob, an which life itself seemed going 3 an acquaintance of Mr. Hawdon—a stern, hard 
out, the tears leaped from her eyes, and pre- ; man, who said only, that as the truth could not 


served her tottering reason. $ ; transpire, and no disgrace would visit the family, 
She wept till she had no more tears left, and § ’ the best thing that, could happen to the crea- 
then she said, brokenly, < ture was imprisonment. He new of the boy’s 
“T shall go—will you help me?” ; ’ former crimes, of his uncle’s resolve on that 


“Never!” and the voice was like a blow on $ occasion—it was his now. 

fron. To find this man was Katharine’s next step. 
“«My God! .what to do—how to do it!” She had seen. him often at his own house, and 
“You are of age; your ten thousand dollars} at her uncle’s. She must go at once. Mr. 

lie in the bank, waiting for investment—take ‘ Edwards offered to accompany her. 

them ; bring him out of prison; be dragged down “Better not,” she said; ‘let me see him 

to disgrace with him. You are nothing to me; $ alone.” 

go to that forger, that thief—go!” He saw what looked like death in her face. 
She rose up cold and white. ; He urged her to wait—to rest. She could no 
“I will go,” she said. ‘You have shown me ; more have done it than if a tornado had been 

the way; may God show you the mercy you will : whirling her along. 

not show us!” It was growing late for a seasonable visit, but 
You are ruining your life, Katharine; neither } Katharine paid no attention to ordinary cere- 

heaven nor man can ask this sacrifice! Think ; monies. She drove to Mr. Winthrop’s house, 
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of your engagement, of your love——” and was admitted to his presence. 
“They belong to the old life,” she inter-; Ido not think she was eloquent in her plead- 
rupted; ‘“‘the new one begins to-day.” } ing—soul and heart were too thoroughly racked 
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for that; but there was @ look in her face which 
must have made itself felt to the dullest or most 
unfeeling capacity—a look which said, that 
while there was-a chance of working, of strug- 
gling against the current, neither body or mind 
would give way; but when the irrevocable had 
come, there ypuld be an end to the powers of 
both. 

He argued along while; he yielded at last 
when she cried, ‘‘You are not condemning a 
criminal to prison, you are giving a death-blow 
to a woman; you are not punishing the guilty, 
your are murdering the innocent!” 

Her look and tone fairly terrified the cold, 

worldly man. 

‘Send your lawyer,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and [’ll. 
settle it! Good God! Miss Hawdon, don’t call 
me a murderer!” 

She tried to thank him; words were very hard } 
jto come; but the look in her eyes haunted him } 
‘for weeks. 

Back, late as it was, to the lawyer; once in 
his house, the news spoken, and for a time 
nature avenged itself for all it had undergone— 
Katharine fainted away, and the rest of the 
night was a blank to her. 

But the next morning she was up and ready 
for action. She was spared that most harrow- 
ing of all visitations, the visit to the prison. 
She was only to sit down and be quiet, in a few 
hours her brother: would be restored to her. 

The house where the lawyer lived was ina 
quiet street, set back far enough to admit of a 
little garden in front—and Katharine went out 
there during her season of watching. 

As she stood in the path, she looked into the : 
street, and saw Louis Summers passing by. He 
was pausing at the gate; some business with 
Mr. Edwards called him, and not finding him 
at. his office, he had come to the house in search 3 
of him. 

When he was half way up the yard, he saw 
Katharine standing on the steps, whither she 
had retreated; and after the first look of in- 
credulous astonishment, he darted forward, call- 
ing her name, joyfully. 

She led the way into the house. Once in the 
parlor, and the door closed, she turned and re- 
garded him with a look which startled him from 
its revelation of the sad destiny that had come 
upon her. 

‘‘My God, Katharine!” he exclaimed; ‘what 
is the matter—what are you doing here?” 

‘“‘I think to say farewell to you; although I } 
did not know it when I came,” she answered. 


He stared at her in startled amazement. 
“What is it, Katharine—what is it?” 


‘‘Shame—disgrace! They have passed so 
close to me, Louis Summers, that they have 
scorched my very soul—they separate me from 
you.” 

When he cried out to her in a wild paroxysm 
of distress to speak intelligibly, she stood there 
and told him the whole story in a passive, stun- 
ned sort of way, that was more painful to hear 
than excitement could have made it. Told him 
everything, even to the fact that she was cast 
off by her uncle; that she had no one in the 
world left to cling to but that weak, erring 
} brother, to whom she must be a prop instead of 
} finding in him the support which her woman’s 
} nature required. 

; Even in that moment the affairs of the world 
| without pressed so close upon him that he had 
} no time to spare; every moment wasted jeopar- 
; dized almost a human life, and it was necessary 
‘that he should be gone. 
‘‘Katharine,” he cried, “did you think this 
would part us, child? Child, will you trust me 
$ till to-morrow ?” 
: Till the end of my life,” she answered. 
; ‘*Wait here then—I must go. To-morrow, 
3 Katharine.” 
$ 





A few more words of consolation, and he left 

her—left her with her chaotic world once more 
3 st struggling into life and bloom. All was not lost; 
i his love, his guidance were left her still. 
2 Before the afternoon was gone, Katharine 
‘ Hawdon and her brother met once more. I do 
$ not wish to describe that first interview—similar 
scenes have been written of times enough. 

He was very penitent—the penitence of a 
’ weak nature with a fund of stolid obstinacy at 
the bottom. He looked worn and ill, but boyish 
to a degree; although he was but a year younger 
than Katharine. 

There was not strength enough in his cha- 
racter for any earnest principles to take root 
there. He must be whatever circumstances and 
association made him. He was by no means 
a fool; a handsome young fellow, with a pretty 
; gift of language, and glimpses enough of ability, 
2 if ay one of the gleams of talent could have 
3 been sufficiently developed for any beneficial 
3 result. Incorrigibly indolent; always meaning 
Sto do better to-morrow; feeling by some mys- 
terious mental analysis a sense of injury and 

wrong toward the whole world, from troubles 
} which had risen solely from his own vicious 
i habits—fretful—headstrong. Oh! neither time 
} nor trouble had changed, or would change him. 
; \ Katharine saw that before the first hour of their 
3 ‘meeting was gone. 
; Of course, there was enough to be said on 
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both sides. There was the work of living before ; mad; but she could not go—a little longer—an- 
them; and the question ‘arose, how was life to; other respite! 
be met? 3 Richard was sick of confinement; he began 
When Richard knew the truth, that bis uncle ; 3 to go out after nightfali; doubtful-looking men 
had cast them off together, his anger mastered ¢ : came to the house several times in search of 
his penitence; but Katharine would not argue 3 him; late in the evening he would return, and 
or listen there. Katharine saw that he had been drinking. 
Richard wished to go away at once—any- This would not do—she must save him at 
where—Europe. Katharine had some money; least. They made preparations to go away; 
left. He could find employment. Only to be 3 not to Europe—Katharine would not hear to 
gone from that fatal city, and beyond the possi-3 that; to South America, where she had a few 
bility of being followed with stories of his own ; kind friends, who would assist them. 
misconduct and guilt. At last Summers’ name was dead between 
Katharine could form no plan then—she was; them. Richard understood, that however long 
waiting for Summers, Sitting there in their } their lives might endure, that name was never 
quiet room, with the twilight about them, she § $ to be uttered again. 
told her brother of this dear one, and the change ° : Katharine saw that she could wait no longer. 
- had brought into her whole existence. At For a season her heart and her duty had fought 
rst Richard was deeply indignant that she } 3a hard battle—but it was over now. She would 
should think of anybody but him; that this man : : Stake her brother's hand, and lead him away 
should know his secret; but he grew calm after $ ; from the temptation and guilt of his past life. 
awhile, was glad to have a firm hand to lean 3 : For days and days she had refused to mark 
upon, and sat down to wait his arrival. : the passage of time. Each morning she had 
The twilight passed and ihe evening came, but ; ; clung with new tenacity to the hope of seeing 
Louis Summers did not arrive. When the bells} a rainbow upon the gulf of her life before 
pealed out midnight, Richard was asleep in his ; the day faded. Each night she had pressed 
chamber, and Katharine still sat there, not ex-} eagerly forward to slumber, that she might the 
pecting now, but trying to find reasons for her} sooner escape the hours which must intervene 
disappointment. ° ; before it would be possible to catch up a fresh 
There was a vague chill at her heart, but no; hope, and hold a new vigil. 
distrust. She grew very cold and faint—that } There was no bitterness in her soul; she did 
was the reaction after all she had endured. : not hate or despise the man she had loved; she 
ae — a ee counted the ¢ would not allow herself to acknowledge want 
strokes of the clock, feeling the chill and trem-} had acted weakly in shrinking from her side, 
bling increase, a distant village was aroused : after he had taken time to consider the injury 
from © eve ah puget ingly railway : that might blight his own life if he linked him- 
train had met with an accident, and the dead} self with her and hers. It was necessary for 
and dying filled chambers which a little while | her soul’s peace, nay, its safety, that the god 
before had been calm with the slumber of happy ; 3 of its worship should not be stricken down from 
“7 as ate : * its pedestal; and, by the strange power of her 
ut of all this Katharine could have no per-° : woman’s nature, she kept it erect in spite of 
ception; only the chill at her heart increased, } doubt, silence, everything—kept it sacred still. 
and at last she crept away to her bed to find : This thing is possible to certain men and 
an oblivion for the hours that must pass be- ; women; not to all, but to a few—this I know. 
tween then and the morning. $ It seemed to Katharine that in sacrificing 
It came—the beautiful June morning—came ; herself to her brother she had saved him; but 
and passed, and the-day followed—but no tid- 3 ; justice still demanded its victim, and she must 
ings. Another and another came, till a week ; suffer for the wrongs whose consequences she 
was gone, but no step sounded in the dwelling, : had removed from his path. Her life had nar- 
no hope came to Katharine. $ ‘ rowed to the round his would have taken in the 
At first Richard pitied her, then his old rest- | prison; she must submit to her captivity, and, 
lessness came up—he was wild to be gone. ; perhaps, even before she stepped from this 
This man had shrunk from them like the rest of world, an angel would open the door of* her 
the world—Katharine must make up her mind } : dungeon and let the sunlight in upon her soul 
to that. ‘ once more. 
She could not go away. When she counted ; They were ready to go; Richard would not 








up the days that had elapsed, she was almost ; permit her to communicate even with Mr. Ed- 
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wards; she wrote him only a few broken lines ; 
of thanks, 

It so chanced that under the name Richard 
had assumed, two persons sailed for Europe on 
the very day that Katharine and he stood upon 
the deck of the vessel: and watched the last 
sight of the familiar/land fade, and turned their 
thoughts toward the tropical shores where they 
sought a haven. 


zone, never left her; but she had asshin to took 
i forward to the time when an ‘angel should open 
3 the door; ceased to think much of herself where 
this world was concerned ; persistently blind to 
the thought of a future; living in Her little round 
7” present days, and not murmuring. 
Now the end was at hand; beneath those fer- 
vid skies, Richard Hawdon’s misused, cramped, 
listless soul was going forth to the Infinite. 





Two years went by in that isolation from the ; There was Katharine still—the same Katharine 
world of their past. —soothing and watching, and doing much for 

The refuge they found near the quaint, sleepy ; the diseased spirit, at least, if she could not help 
old city of Carthagena was, atleast, a safe one. 3 the shattered body. 
They had not been called upon to wrestle with ; But she was not to bear that last trouble 
the loathsome ills of actual poverty; Richard } alone. Every landward wind blew nearer the 
had employment on the estate; Katharine taught ; ’ sails that brought the resurrection of her hopes; 
two little children, an was companion to the } ‘the angel who should open her prison doors 
commonplace old pair into whose service they } stood upon the threshold; but she know it not. 
had entered, and whose minds had never fatigued } For Louis Summers did come; and in that 
themselves with curiosity enough to question patent retreat he found Katharine walking up 
why and wherefore the orphans were there; } : and down in the garden atid the freshness of 
content to suppose that circumstances rendered } } evening. 
it necessary for them to earn their livelihood, She looked up and saw him standing there. 
and they preferred to do it as far as possible } Someway there was neither surprise or wonder 
from their early home. fin her mind, only the thought which had lain 

But Richard Hawdon had not will enough to ; on her heart all that time took words and cried 
persist in a course that would have led to re- } yout, 
formation, and a cleansing of his soul from its} «The prison doors are open. Louis! Louis!” 
diseases. Through all she had believéd in him—believed 

He was ashamed to go back to his native in him even at the worst; and now she heard 
land—Katharine’s influence and his retired life 3 the story of that accident which had left him, 
kept him safe from wrong which could meet} for weeks, with only a faint struggling life in 
with actual punishment—but he chose to fret :his frame, met when he was hurrying for his 
over his thwarted youth, his broken hopes; to } mother to come and watch over his Katharine. 
call himself accursed; to brood over his evil } Then the search when life came back; no tidings 
deeds, and pity himself therefor, and to be- } anywhere but the names of the people who had 
lieve that no mortal had ever been stricken by } gone to Europe. 

a series of. such dire calamities as he. ’ He followed—followed from one country to 

He drank, by way of consolation; Katharine : another—al ways on their track, and always too 
could not keep him from indulging in the vice, 3 late to overtake them; and when he did, more 
but she did keep him within a sort of limit. 3 than a year had gone, and he stood face to face 
Fortunately, he did no harm to any one but him- ; with them to find strangers. 
self, and, really, it seemed little matter by what : Back to America—another illness; then a 
means the deformed, thwarted life was trans-; weary time of vain search, joined in by Mr. 
ferred to another sphere, where, at least, the ; Hawdon, who had grown to the full as anxious 
mastery of the flesh would be done away. and mad as he. 

And Katharine lived on, and did not falter, Chance—so men’ call it—let us have faith 
though the heat of those tropical skies could } enough for once to say, God’s providence, at last 
never warm her heart into comfort, nor the : threw in his way the captain of the ship, with 
voice of the scented wind bring back the joy- 3 whom the brother and sister had sailed. Since 
ousness of youth. : then only time enough for the tedious journey 

She simply lived for others, and this complete {had elapsed. He. came, not only to cherish 
abnegation had, at least, one sort of reward, the } Katharine, but to bring words of peace and 
heavy pressure of pain gradually slipped from } reconciliation from the old man in his lonely 
her heart. : home. 

Katharine went to prepare Richard; she 
Weak 





SLIDA 


The odd feeling that she was enduring the } 
captivity, from which she had saved the erring } broke it all to him gently as possible. 
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TO LET.—BY THE SEA. 433 
as he was, he could be raised upon his pillows : ‘Kiss me, Katy, dear. Louis, brother, raise me 
and call for Summers—he must see him at once. 3 up.” 

Then the pair stood by his bed and listened} They raised him higher on the pillows; Sum- 
to his eager words—words of thankfulness at} mers saw the sudden perception of the truth 
last; and after a time the yearning for home : startle Katharine, and gathered her to his side. 
came up, and all his cry was, “Tam going home!” repeated Richard, while 

“Home! I shall go home!” 3 his hands clung closer to theirs; but the great 

**As soon as you are able,” Summers said. 3 eyes wandered a little now; ‘going home—an- 

He slept a little with that promise in his } other trial at life.” 
mind, clasping their two hands in hisown. The? His head drooped suddenly; the eyes grew 
purple and gold of the sunset swept in; the$ fixed; but the smile did not fade from his lips. 
traces of illness seemed to fade from his face; } He had gone home—gone to make a new trial of 
@ new peace settled over it; he looked as he $ life, let us hope, in the land where the teachers 
had years back, in his innocent boyhood, and $ are God’s angels, and more merciful still, the 
he woke with that dear thought on his lips. blessed saints who once knew the struggles of 

“Tam going home,” he said, rather faintly. $ mortality here below. 
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TO LET. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





. 


To let! our old home! where we've loved and we’ve played; ¢ Close the door! love is jealous! and would not disclose 


The altar on which our affections were laid; > To the eye of a stranger its joys or its wees, 

Whose incense, arising, urged Heaven to bless $ Where they the bright. hue of a rose might discern, 

This precious abode of our heart’s happiness. H I see but the shade of a funeral urn. 

To let! our old home! too painful the truth; ~ 3 But this is my room, where in chiidhood I slept, 

How can I forsake thee, dear home of my youth! ’ When out of the trundle-bed proudly I stepped; 

The walls with love’s music are echoing yet— : And while my bright fancies the hours beguiled, 

Canst thon fancy I leave it without aregret? ? The heart of a woman had entered the child. 

I must turn from the dwelling—my dwelling no more; What dreams of ambition came into my head, 

The foot of a stranger will tread on the floor ; As I rested each night on my love-guarded bed! 

And careless alike if I joy or 1 grieve, ° How many the hopes, and how many the fgars, 

Make a home for hims@f, of the home that I leave. ; That mingled their rainbow-hues over the years. 

Full oft to this place shall my spirit repair, g Where meet the dear circle that gathered of yore, 

And glide through the halls, and ascend every stair; . R Within the dear home that is ours no more? 

Though fate has expelled me, I’ll haunt the dear spot, ? I call—do they hear me? I call, but in vain; 

And the hand of a stranger shall trouble me not. 3 For Death, the destroyer, has severed the chain. 

One room to sud memories still sacred I hold; $ They are with me in spirit—we meet as of yore, 

For over its threshold a shadow there rolled; 3 The painful mutations of life to deplore. 

And, chilled to the heart with sob-grieving breath, 5 Our hearts are at one, and we weep with regret, 

We stood in the terrible presence of Death. H That our, home, the dear home that we love, is to let! 
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BY THE SEA. 


—— 


BY EMMA 8. STILWELL. 





Aone I wander by the sea; I breathe the balm 
Its crested waves to welcome me, Of a tropic calm, 
Sparkle and glow, And wait my ship to come to me. 


And murmur low, 


Ah! waiting ships to come to me! 
And clap white hands exultingly. ae yn 


Will not the golden hours pass by, 
And fall the night, 


They fling their gold sands at my feet- And visions bright, 





Such treasures bring they unto me; Flit but as meteors o’er the sky? 
Then, crowned with foam, 
Afwr they roam, Ah! luring waves, and sands, and shells! 
And come back fawning lovingly. T’ll turn from ye all mournfully! 
But whether sad, 
From fragrant bits of odorous wood, Or whether glad, 
Wafted from climes far o’er the sea, $ Y’ll wait no ships to come to me. 
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CHAPTER VII. , her with royalty itself. No queen ever danced 

Mistress Snore went to the alderman’s ball. } with the floating lightness with which this re- 
Her husband ‘had been taken out of town on 3 splendent creature swept the room. At first 
some important business, and, always eager for 3 her eyes were downcast, and her motion timid, 
pleasure, the young wife. found her way to the 3 ; but as the music thrilled her, every. curve of 
festival with some of her city friends. It was } her body swayed to the fatality of motion. The 
a great occasion for the people, who, for the $ drooping head rose proudly; her blue eyes were 
first time, began to partake somewhat of the 3 uplifted; her red lips broke apart with smiles, 
sunshine which always follows a popular sover- and you could imagine the warm breath panting 
eign. The king was not only to grace.the ball ; ; through like perfume from the heart of a dis- 
with his presence, but lead off the first dance } turbed rose. 
with the mayor’s wife. After that sacrifice— § Edward saw all this, and smiled over it, 
for the lady“was by no means a Venus—the } never doubting that it was his presence which 
gay monarch felt at liberty to devote himself ; shad kindled up her beauty into such marvelous 
to the gayest and prettiest in the room without § ‘ perfection. When the dance was concluded, he 
reserve, and his second galliard was danced { stooped and whispered something that sent a 
with the jeweler’s wife. $ swift rush of scarlet over her neck and face. 

When Jane was led out in the presence of} She looked up a little frightened, and seemed 
that thronged assembly, the wonderful beauty ; about to break from him. Then he spoke 
of her face, and the natural elegance which $ gravely, if not with a voice of command, which 
nature sometimes supplies even to the unedu- sent the color slowly from her face, and her 
cated, seemed, for the first time, completely $ eyes absolutely filled with t@ars. 
mated; for in‘his whole kingdom there was not: Edward led her away, not toward the dais, 
a man who compared in physical strength and which was surrounded by city dignitaries, but 
beauty with King Edward. To the supreme ; through the heart of the crowd, and into the 
loveliness of the woman was now added the > recess of a window, from which the citizens fell 
soft charm of modest confusion. When Jane ; back, leaving them so far alone that no one 
stood, for a moment, with her hand in that of 3 could hear a word of the earnest talk with 
the young monarch, waiting for the music, her $ which he addressed her. But those who looked 
white eyelids drooped till their long, curling ; on saw that as his eyes kindled, and his fine 
lashes swept a cheek burning with the rich : countenance flushed eagerly, she turned white, 
scarlet of mingled pride and shyness; a smile } Sand her lips trembled, as if some grievous trou- 
quivered about her exquisite mouth, and her $ ‘ ble disturbed them. 
whole frame thrilled with a feeling which was 3 ‘‘To-morrow,” said the king, as he led her 
half terror, half delight. ‘ away, when the music rang forth a fresh chal- 

She heard whispers of admiration, and less ; lenge to the dancers, ‘‘to-morrow I shall come 
charitable comments, sweeping through the to the riverside, disguised as a boatman, with 
room with breeze-like fullness. Some young {a pair of sculls; be at the steps as the sun goes 
lordlings, who had followed Edward from the : down on the bosom of the river, and quite 
court, were loud in their admiration, which } alone; you will learn to hear how much your 
brought the blood still. more richly to her } king loves you without trembling like a snared 
cheeks. Dancing is but a natural response to; bird. Say, sweet bonnibel, will you come?” 
music, and, often untaught, is more harmonious} ‘It is wrong—it is wieked,” she pleaded. 
than art can make it. Grace of movement was § ‘““What, wrong and wicked to obey your 
one of the peculiar gifts which seemed to raise } } sovereign lord, when he consents to disguise 
this woman out of her plebeian birth, and match * ‘himself as a menial, for the bare pleasure of 
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looking on that face, unmarked by the hungry ; she declined all these attentions, and stood aside 
glances that, devour us mow? Nay, sweet-} sorrowfully watching the king and the partner 
' heart, where is the harm in a quiet hour on the } who had supplanted her, as in her inexperience 
Thames?” she dreaded. One sentence Edward addressed 
‘Nay, there is no harm, I know that well; her in passing, 
enough; yet I dare not tell Aim,” she cried, ; ‘+ To-morrow, and at sunset.’ 


shivering, and almost in tears. ; Her heart leaped to his voice, and a bright 
The king laughed so loud that the throng all smile answered him. She watched his tall 
around him smiled in company. g figure as it towered above the crowd; and when 
ct “Tell him—why no. If there is, as you so; he passed out, the room grew dim and dark 
prettily say, no harm, why tell any one?” 3 around her. She longed to be at home—at 
‘‘But— but what will her majesty, the queen, $ home and alone; the music jarred on her ear; 
d say?” ; the very courtesies of those who surrounded 
e- “N sthinn: because I shall not tell her, sweet } her seemed coarse and rude. 
st bonnibel!” ¢ Jane went home early. After dancing with 
i, ‘‘But she might find out and be angry.” ’ the greatest and handsomest men of the age, 
of Again Edward laughed, and now there was; she rejected all meaner partners, and left the 
1e a shade of sarcasm in his merriment; but he $ coarser gayety which followed Edward’s depar- 
re made no reply, not exactly wishing to speak ture with something like contempt. On reach- 
8, out the scornful certainty which he felt that : ‘ ing home, this weak, bewildered creature went 
ig Elizabeth would be prudently blind to any folly : : instantly to her own room, locked the door, and 
S- of this kind that he might fall into. ’ examined herself, with fluttering delight, in ‘a 
“Come,” he said, pressing the fair hand in } } little steel mirror which was the glory of her 
it, his, ‘‘one more galliard, and then the pleasure bedroom. The reflection thrown back upon 
ch of the evening is over. I see your city dames } ‘ her brought a world of smiles to her lovely 
us frowning even now, because the king chooses ; mouth; the dress: of blue taffety, cut square 
he to be happy in his'own way. Why is it that } Sat the bosom, and edged with a narrew band 
a aldermen always have ill-favored spouses, I $ S of ermine, was simple and becoming; a string 
ec. wonder? Come—come, the next ten minutes $ of pearls, taken from her husband’s store with 
ed are ours at least.” 3 * some misgiving, lay like newly-fallen hail-stones 
ke Again the dance commenced, and the gold- ; on the snow of her white and exquisitely formed 
ch smith’s wife was still honored by the king, } neck; long hanging sleeves, lined with white, 
er much to the discontent of those city dames { swept down from her shoulders, leaving the 
who sat in awkward state watching them from } \ white arms bare. Thus much Jane could see 
is, around the dais. Now whispers, low and sig- § Sof her own garments, and the picture, incom- e 
yut nificant, ran from lip to lip, sounding forth } } plete as it was, satisfied her. She turned away 
he praises of the king, and cold censure of the ; from the mirror smiling, and bathed in blushes. 
ell woman who kept him from those proper atten-} “To-morrow,” she whispered, ‘to-morrow I 
ne tions all were hungering for. * shall see him again. He will come all alone, 
ith That dance over, and Jane’s triumph of the like any common boatman, and all for me—for 
ed evening closed;:she was left neglected among } me!” 
ine the ‘neighbors who had escorted her to the: Jane sat down upon a low chair, and, clasp- 
te, ball, and saw, with a heavy heart, the young 3 ing both hands over her knees, rocked herself 
ou- monarch take out first one, and then another ; to and fro in silent exaltation. She forgot her 
of the proud city dames, who had drawn back husband, everything, in the thoughts that had 
her 80 scornfully when she approached the place $ been swelling about her heart for days, and« 
al- of honor appropriated to the authorities of Lon- 3 now broke all bounds. 
me don. : “He loves me,-and I am beautiful!” she 
ith Edward’s manner with women was always j would whisper to herself, blushing as the words 
oes gallant and dashingly impressive. He could; stirred her lips. “This: is what people mean 
Lite not have spent an hour with his own grand- when they talk of happiness. Now I know-+ 
our mother without throwing a shade of gallantry ; now I know. Love, love! Did he speak of 
red into his manner. . Jane stood among the crowd ; that, and I married?” 


and watched him as he led forth a stately dame, : Here the. poor woman suddenly unlocked the 
and, with bowed head and smiling lips, com- {hands clasped over her knees, and they fell 


our menced another dance. Many of her own class ; helplessly by her side. 
lise would have shared the galliard with her; but} ‘Oh! what will he say?—what will he do?” 
» of 
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oles ited out piteously. “1 t dare not go—I will ‘the house sadly, aid with tears in ther eyes. tt 
not.” | seemed as if she were taking a farewell, yet it 
Then came. back a memory of those soft} had never entered ‘her ‘mind to desert that 
words, soft but-impressive, almost commanding } ’ home, or be absent when its master returned. 
while they sued; and again she fell into a bee} Still this strange, unreasoning sadness held her 
wildering dream, half ecstasy, half terror; and } 3 fast, and she left her home pale as death, and 
so the night wore on, and at last she fell asleep shivering with vague terror. 
from pure exhaustion. 
The next day dawned, deepened, and ont 
away in a warm crimson sunset, so beautiful, ; CHAPTER VIII. 
that heaven itself seemed luring that unhappy} Tue day after Jane Shore left her home with 
woman out to the river. Many time that day; so much reluctance, John Halstead, the man 
she resolved to, stay at home, and forget the; who had married Shore’s sister, rode forth from 
gleam of forbidden glory that had dawned upon ; the city against his usual habit, quite unat- 
her. ; tended. Halstead often made journeys into the 
‘‘I will stay here, meekly and prayerfully, country, visiting such seaports as were con- 
as befits a» woman who has harbored sinful} nected with his traffic; but he usually traveled 
thoughts. When my husband comes, I must; in some state, with at least one well fed re- 
tell him all, and he will make me strong. This; tainer riding behind him, for he was a man of 
she said over and over again; yet in the depths: note among the city merchants, and, enjoying 
of her heart lay a resolve, secret, and probably ; court patronage, took some pains to back up 
unacknowledged even by herself, to go forth on$ his prosperity with becoming liberality. Novy, 
the perilous expedition proposed to her. he traveled alone, and ieft the city in the very 
When the sunset came, and the Thames was ; gray of the morning, as if afraid that his move- 
red with its dying fires, the temptation which} ments might be commented on. The horse he 
had clung around this weak woman all day, } rode was a stout gray, well suited to hard toil, 
grew strong and mastered her. She went up} plainly caparisoned, and of that common ap- 
stairs, put on a wimple of dark cloth, and a} pearance which challenges no curiosity. Thus, 
corresponding dress. It was singular, but Jane: in his sad-colored clothes, with a leathern bag 
did not once look in the glass while making strapped behind his saddle, and a light battle- 
this simple toilet. Was she ashamed to meet ; axe just visible at the bow, there was nothing 
her own face, or, feeling how pale that face} to distinguish this man from any respectable 
must be, did she fear to encounter the change} wayfarer that pursued business or pleasure on 
that was there? the road. Still had you paused to examine the 
She looked around her bedroom, before going ; man well, some doubt must have arisen with 
out, with vague regretfulness. ; regard to his calling. Within the city and its 
‘‘What if William should come while I am } vicinity he rode heavily, with rounded shoul- 
away,” she thought, ‘‘and find the house empty ? } ders, and an uncertain seat on the saddle; but 
But he will not—he will not. Three days yet re-} when he came into the open country, and felt 
main—I will go. Yes, yes, I will go; but not | the fresh breezes from heath and hill blowing 
in disobedience, not with a thought of wrong; over him, that tall form rose erectly in its seat 





to any one. I will tell the king all this; tell} and unconsciously took a military air. With’ 


him how thy heart aches, how ashamed I feel. ; one hand on the haft of his battle-axe, Hal- 
He is grand, he is noble, and will see how 3 stead rode forward like an officer in command 
right it is that I should go home and never see of victorious troops. All the sluggish thralls of 
him again. This once I will meet him; but § trade broke from him; his countenance cleared ; 
only for that—only for that. He may under- $ Shis keen eye brightened, and away he went 
stand how wrong it is, and how much I love my } over the country with a speed that no one would 
husband.” 3 : have expected from the gray horse, which was, 
Here the unhappy woman burst into a flood § Sin fact, like its master, full of strength and in- 
of bitter tears, and began to wring her hands, ; domitable energy. 
feeling in the depths of her heart what mockery } ; About noon, the traveler found himself in 
was in the words she had spoken. : : front of a small hostelry standing by the way- 
The twilight deepened, turnirg the crimson : side—a structure of huge cross beams, rough 
haze into a deep. purple gloom before that: stone and square windows, which seemed to 
woman left her home. A strange feeling of: blink drearily at the sunshine from beneath a 
reluctance seized upon her; she walked over ; projecting second story, that jutted over them 
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like heavy brows lowering over an old man’s 
eyes. 

Halstead dismounted, and tied his horse to 
an iron ring fastened to a staple driven deep 


into one of the cross-beams which intersected § 


of the hand, touched a bow of. red ribbon that 
tied her close cap. Halstead’s face brightened. 
“Yes,” he said, with growing confidence, ‘I 
do expect to meet & person here.” 
“Man or woman, layman or priest?” ques- 


the stone, leaving all the huge frame-work : tioned the dame, resolved to make assurance 


house contained but two rooms, the lowest was 
the tap-room and kitchen joined in one. 

The walls of this room, with the huge beams 
that ran overhead, were black with the smoke 
of all the years that had followed since they 
were laid into: place; but there was still an air 
of general warmth and hospitality in the aspect 
of the room, which promised a welcome and no 
mean fare. Flitches of bacon, with rounds of 
beef, hung drying on the walls, and cumbered 
the beams overhead; a noble fire was blazing 


visible, and entered beneath the porch. The: doubly sure, 


“Man or woman, it is idle to answer that; 
but a priest was to have waited for me here at 
twelve to-day.” 

The woman’s face beamed out instantly from 
its inforced reserve, 

‘*Come this way,” she answered, and quickly, 
too; “for by that tapping on the boards over- 
head ye can make sure that the person ye seek 
is fast losing patience. .Come—come.” 

The woman spoke eagerly, for the noise, as 
of a foot beating impetuously on the floor over- 


in the wide-mouthed chimney; and, in a corner 3 head, made itself distinctly audible. 
of the room, lay an ale-cask, upon which the “Go up! go up! I need not follow,” said the 
master of the house sat astride, busily fitting a3 woman, pointing to a flight of wooden steps, 
spigot into one end. The good wife was sweep- ; steep as a ladder, which ran up one side of the 
ing the hearth with a broom formed of slender $ huge chimney. 
twigs, gathered from the forest, and turned a3, Halstead mounted the steps, which creaked 
face crimson with heat upon the traveler as he ; and shook under his firm tread till he disap- 
entered. $ peared, and the house dame heard a door close 
Halstead took a quick survey of the room; $ after him. 
the landlord gave an extra twist of the spigot,; ‘‘Hark! there is a hen cackling, now. Give 
tightening it to his satisfaction, and lifted him- 3 this worshipful traveler’s horse his corn; then 
self lazily from the cask. $ search for the eggs, for never in this house was 
“Can I have a truss of hay, and some corn ; such a supper set forth as shall grace our guests 
for my horse, and a mouthful of dinner for $ to-night.” 
myself?” said Halstead, addressing the man. 3 ‘Why, dame, how ye talk; how blithe and 
‘‘Hay just. mown from the hillside, if ye like 3 comely ye look all at once; and such extrava- 
it fresh, fair sir; as for the rest, ye can judge 2 gance—capers roasting in the oven; rabbits 
for yerself how we are provided,” said the 3 stewing in the pot; new-laid eggs, and a cask 
landlord, with an indolent sweep of the hand, 3 of ale put upon the tap. Why, it is enough to 
which took in the provisions on the wall and$ make the water come into a king’s mouth, and 
those dangling overhead. ‘‘Besides, we have} all for a priest that comes ambling hither on a 
hens in the stable, and plenty of newly-laid: white mule, and a tall fellow who travels on a 
eggs to back up a. rasher with at any hour of 3 roadster, which might belong to master or ser- 
the day for guests of the better sort.” vant. Bestrew me, dame, if I know what to 
“‘Have you such guests in the house already?” N make of this!” 
questioned Halstead, conscious of a savory odor} ‘Never trouble thy dull head about the mat- 
which steamed out from an iron pot over the $ ter, Joshua, that is the best counsel I can give 





wv. 





fire: 


$thee. Only make. sure that the roadster ye 


The woman came forward before her hus-} speak of has plenty of corn; and do not forget 
band could answer, and, looking keenly at the 3 to throw a truss of fresh grass to the white 
traveler from head to foot, addressed him in a mule, while I take charge of the rest.” 


low voice, 

“Are ye expecting some one?” 

“If this is Joshua Heap’s hostelry, as I 
think——”” Halstead stopped, in doubt if it 
were safe to go on, 

The woman hesitated a moment, glanced at 
her husband; who stood quietly looking on; 





and then, with an apparently careless 1otion 


The man looked uneasily toward the ale-cask, 
and at last fixeda wistful glance on his wife. 

“Shall I first draw a can of ale, and make 
sure that it is worthy of such worshipful guests?” 
he said. 

‘Surely, an thou wilt, man. Our good Lady 
forbid that I balk thy thirst on this day of all 
others in the year. Ye can take the quart 
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flagon and drain it to the bottom, so the tap; 


prove of the best.” 

The obedient husband had modestly taken a 
pewter cup, holding a pint, from its shelf over : 
the chimney, but gladly relinquished it for a 
flagon of deeper capacity, which was directly 
filled at the cask, and drained with more than 
one long and pleasurable sough of the breath, 
while the foam dripped over the flagon and the 
hand which held it in a frothy torrent, melting 
off into a little lake on the floor. 

“The ale is fit for any king in Christendom!” 
exclaimed Joshua Heap, looking ruefully on the 
floor, as if it broke his heart to see a drop of 
the precious beverage wasted. ‘Now, dame, I 
will do yer will regarding the eggs, and come 
back anon to'make another trial.” 

The dame laughed, shook a finger at her } 
ctafty helpmate, and’ went about her work } 
again. 

Meantime John Halstead had found his way 
into a small, low-roofed chamber over the tap- } 
room. Two small, square windows, which over- 
looked the highway, had their curtains of red 
stuff drawn close, and this cast a warm glow 
over the little chamber. A bed and’ two or 


three chairs, with a small table, composed the 3 


entire furniture of the room. But a quahtity 
of fresh rushés, and some wild flowers, had 
been hastily scattered over the floor, and their 
faint fragrance supplied a want of the sweet 
country air shut out by the closed windows. 

A priest in a russet gown, girded loosely with 
a piece of rope, with the hood drawn over the 
wearer’s face, was walking up and down the 
chamber. He turned sharply as Halstead en- 
tered, recognized the noble outlines of a well ; 
known face, and came forward, holding out a 
small, white hand from the loose sleeve that 
had hitherto concealed it. 

“My faithful servant, my leal friend!” 

Halstead knew the voice, and, dropping upon 
his knees, pressed his lips reverently upon the 
hand. 

‘“‘My mistress, my queen!” he exclaimed, in 
a broken voice, ‘it terrifies me to find you here. 
I did not expect rg only that you would have 
sent @ messenger.” 

‘“‘Rise—rise, my friend, we must waste no 
time in idle homage. Sweet as it is to feel the 
kiss of true lips on this hand, thy queen comes 
thus alone, and unattended, because she feared 
to let even her most faithful followers know 


her ‘council. | But, tell:me, hast thou seen my 
lord and husband? How bears he this new 
3 3 calamity ?” 

; Nay, my mistress, I have not spoken with 
° the king since the battle of Barnet. Edward 
Shas kept him a close prisoner; twice I saw him 
3 at the window and made a sign, which he may 
have understood; but even that was difficult 
and perilous.” 

‘Thou sawest him then! Ah! that is some 
consolation. How did he look? Did imprison- 
ment seem to tell on his health?” 

“His majesty was pale, but not more so than 
long confinement might justify. He looked calm 
and meekly resigned as ever. My attempt to 
communicate with him, even by signs, was evi- 
3 dently distressing, for he motioned with his 

‘ hand that I should desist, shaking his head 

with sorrowful meaning.” 
| ‘Poor husband! sainily king!” cried the 
} woman’ 8 voice from beneath that brown cowl. 
«Ah! if he could once forget the heavenly 
} meekness, and assert the kingly nature within 
; him, all would be well with us. Yet, methinks, 
3 I would not have him otherwise than he is, even 
3 for the great guerdon the change might bring.” 
‘King Henry is endowed with that patient 
$ courage of which martyrs are made,” answered 
} Halstead. 

‘“‘Nay, but he was born for dominion—born 

sto be a king; and shall be so. Heaven and our 

Lady willing, he shall yet reign over the king- 
$dom which is his just inheritance; that we lost 
‘the battle of Barnet was a meet punishment for 
herding with my old enemy. I have repented 
geht false step in sackcloth and ashes. But all 
Sis not lost. While a possibility of success re- 
S mains, who shall dare be without hope? Not 
3 Margaret of Anjou.” 
$ The Lancastran queen flung back the friar’s 
$cowl from her head, and revealed a face beau- 
tiful in itself, and resplendent with enthusiastic 
3 feeling. 

“Yes, look upon your queen,” she said, with 

sintense earnestness. “Has time conquered 
her?—has misfortune shorn her of strength? 
; Nay, nay, good friend, she has still a hand to 
3 guide, and a brain to plot. Let us cease to 
3 mourn over Henry’s submission; that which he 
lacks of kingly fire, Edward, my son, possesses.” 
‘Where is the noble youth? Safe abroad. I 
trust.” ! 
3 ‘“‘Safe abroad! ) Mey, nay, Edward is where 
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that she had a friend, so able and ready to help {a Lancastran prince should ever be found, 
her almost in the usurper’s household. She } waiting with impatience to lead his followers 
would neither peril thee, nor her own righteous 3 on to battle. On the very day that Warwick 
cause, by taking one unnecessary person into }lost to us the battle of Barnet, thy queen and 
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hn son, swith a handful of fei.owers, landed at 
Weymouth.” 
. ‘And your object now, my queen?” 

“Ts to stake all on another pitched battle. 
When the people see their prince leading in the 
van, unshackled. by the alliance at. which. his 
mother still blushes, they will surely rally to 
his standard.” 

“But if he, too, should fall, or be taken 
prisoner?” 


The grandly beautiful face of Margaret grew ; 


white as this awful possibility presented itself, 
She clasped her hands under the loose sleeves 
of her priest’s gown, with a force that left them 
also colorless. 

“But it shall not be,” broke in a sharp cry 
from her lips. “I, too, will. appear on the 
battle-field. Hate will find my bosom instead $ 
of his. Oh! Halstead, Halstead! he is the last § 
jewel of my life, but I cast it upon the hazard $ 
of this coming battle. Help me; work for me 
as thou never didst before, for much depends : 
on thee—everything.”’ 

“Only instruct me how to act—tell me what 
I can do,’”’ answered the man, always prompt in 
devotion to her cause. ‘It is useless to say 
that all I have, or own, is at your disposal, has 
been since I first had the happiness of seeing § 
you, and will be so long as I breathe. What 3 
part shall I act in this coming struggle? 
possible, oh! generous mistress, let it be in the 
field.” 

“And so it shall be. God grant us but one 
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gratitude, that he felt his own glance growing 
dim with tears. _ 

“First,” said Margaret, in that deep thrilling 
voice, which went straight to the listener’s heart, 
“thou myst win me an interview with my im- 
prisoned husband, the king.” 

Halstead started almost from his knees. The 
coldness, nay, audacity of the idea took his 
breath away. 

**My son is young,” continued Queen Mar- 
garet, ‘‘and but little known to the people. 
2 Without direct or written authority from King 
Henry to raise troops, we shall obtain but lag- 
$ gard help. We must get that authority under 
N Henry’s own hand; but he is reluctant to shed 
3 blood, and more intent ona heavenly crown 
3 than that glorious diadem which the Planta- 

s genet has wrested from him. I know him 
$ well; no voice but mine could win from him an 
® authorization for raising troops .in his name. 
3 Me, Henry will not refuse, even that which 
§ goes against his own wishes will be granted, 

if I entreat.” 

Halstead rested one elbow on his knee, and 
$ fell into thought even while the queen was 
3 speaking. Though’ one hand shaded his face, 
® the look of doubt’ and trouble which settled 
3 about his mouth could not be concealed. 
$ Besides,” said Margaret, with tears in her 








If voice, “JT will confess it to thee, my faithful 


s . 

$ servant, my*woman’s heart yearns to see him.” 
Ss y 

$ ‘Dear mistress, gracious lady, you shall see 


§ him, though it cost John Halstead his life! 


fair victory; then we march on London, where 3 How it is to be done I cannot decide as yet; 
thou wilt have gathered our friends, who shall ; ; but with God’s good help, this meeting shall be 
give our troops easy access to the city.. Let us } : brought about.” 

once see Edward’s head crowned as his father’ 83 } Halstead arose, as he spoke, excited and 
was at the battle of Wakefield, and there is no } ’ thrilled with intense feeling, such as Margaret 


place of command or trust that John Halstead 
may not claim of his grateful queen.” 

Halstead’s noble features were shaded for a 
moment. Margaret had always given him such 
duties in her service as revolted his knightly 
feeling, and threatened an ignominious death. 
He would gladly have died for her, sword in 
hand; but concealment and craft were against 
every principle of his nature; and even she, 
astute and sensitive as she was, could not 
fathom a tithe of the sacrifice he made for her } 
in continuing to act as her‘agent in London, 
while less brave men fought her battles in the 
field, 

‘Point out the duties you assign to mé, and $ 
I will, to the best of my poor capacity, perform $ 


i of Anjou alone had the power to inspire. He 
paced the room with a step so impetuous that 
it ‘made all the timbers of the floor vibrate. 
Margaret was pleased with this impetuous de- 
votion. Her eyes softened, and a smile came 
to her firm mouth, softening it into sweet, 
womanly beauty. 

**Meantime,” she said, ‘‘do not be idle in the 
city. Surely our house has many friends there 
- ? 
$ ‘‘Hundreds,”’ was Halstead’s answer. ‘One 
3 victory would give us half the train hands; } iy 
§ never have taken heartily to the usurper.” 

: “Tt must be thy duty to deal with them: but 
$ cautiously, ¢autiously, remember.” 
‘Have no fear, your highness, I know the 





s 





them,” he said, leading the queen to a seat, and : : 3 way to reach our city men. As for the appren- 
kneeling before her.' She fixed her large, dark § $ tices—no unimportant class—there is a ‘youth 


eyes, on his face, with a look of such egrnest ; now under my control whom they have already 
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elected as a leader, It is to his sharp wit 1; usurper would not keep his throne a single 
must look for the means of accomplishing the 3 day.” 

most perilous visit you propose to the captive Margaret reached forth her hand, smiling on 


king.” $ him through her ‘tears. 
‘Is the lad honest, and to be trusted?” asked’! “¥ trust thee, and hope everything,” she 
Margaret, anxiously, —_ “But I have been very selfish; thou 


Besides, he is quick of wit, and wonderful in: famished. I hear the good dame preparing 
expedients. He knows every winding of the’ dinner—~after thy hard‘ride it will be welcome. 
Tower, and has made the, sentinels his fast } Go down and refresh thyself. Tell the dame 
friends already.” § to bring a glass of Wine anda —_ of bread 

«But canst thou trust him entirely?” up hither—I want nothing more.’ 

“Surely it must be so, or not at all. If wns Halstead, who was, indeed, sorely tired and 
had concealments he seqold discover them, and ¢ é half famished, descended to the tap-room, 
give back half service.’ where he found a table set out with extraordi- 

“Still it is perilous.” 3 nary care. A roast capon; a fine rasher of 

“I know it; but not so full of danger as con-: bacon; boiled’ eggs, flanked by a foaming tank- 
cealment. Let the lad know that itis the queen $ ard of beer, soon oceupied his attention so com- 
who trusts him, and he will perish rather than ; pletely, that he did not observe the dame when 
betray her.. Nay, every faculty will be aherp> she crept up the stairs and knocked at the 
ened in her behalf; believe me, your highness, § 3 chamber door, carrying not only wine and 
I am right in this.” $ bread, but a dainty little repast in her hands. 

‘‘Be it as you advise,” answered enment ’ There was no table in the room, but the woman 
with the prompt decision which marked her; knelt down before the supposed priest, who 
character. ‘It is not among the people of? had hastily drawn the cowl over her face, and, 
this lad’s class, that we have ever found most: resting the tray of food on one knee, besought 
treachery. Forgive your queen, John Halstead, ; the stranger to eat. There was something in 
if she seems over cautious.’ ’the woman’s manner that startled the queen. 

“Nay,” said: Halstead, smiling. ‘It is the § It was so deferential that scarcely a doubt re- 
over boldness which constantly leads that august ; mained that her own identity was discovered. 
lady into peril, which her servants have most 3 “Nay, daughter, I will but take a crust and 
need to fear.” this glass of wine,” she said, in a low voice. 

Margaret smiled. “Do not fear to put back that cowl and taste 

“But we will escape the peril here, some of the capon also. In this room, and under 
good angel assures me of that. Surely heaven } this roof, the Queen of England has nothing to 
itself will smile on the efforts of a wife to gain $ fear,” said the woman, trembling at her own 
access to the husband whose presence she pines § boldness. 
for. Ah, good friend, when mine enemies od “Thou knowest me then?” answered Mar- 


«I will trust my head upon his good faith. E ridden far, and must be travel-worn and 


PRIS. 


you that’Margaret is made up of ambition and garet, throwing back the cowl from her face. 
lacks. womanliness, they know little of the: ‘‘Put down the tray and tell me where we have 
yearning tenderness, which makes the hours; met before.” 
days, and the days years, till I see him again. : “‘Many times and oft, your highness; for I 
Now that an interview seems possible, my very 3 lived in London when King Henry brought 
soul trembles with dread of a disappointment.” 3 home the bonniest bride that my poor eyes 
Margaret covered her beautiful, proud fea- ever saw. Once I stood close by the horse that 
tures with her hands as she ceased speaking, } bore you through the city, and you flung me 
and Halstead saw that she was weeping such } Sa silver sixpence. Hundreds fell among the 
passionate tears as only proud women can shed ? crowd that day and were spent. I kept mine— 
when the heart is broken up with tenderness. { it is in my bosom now.” 

‘*Lady, you shall not be disappointed. Give é Margaret smiled, and this brought an amus- 
me a little time for thought.” : : ing glow to the dame’s comely face. She sat 
“Let it be soon. Oh, John Halstead! let it § down the tray as Margaret had commanded, 
be soon. You alone, of all men living, have? and, going to a cupboard; took down an old 
witnessed my weakness.” ; pewter cup, which she bore to the queen, and 

‘“‘The weakness which springs from a woman’s : again fell upon her knees, 
love is its glory,” answered Halstead. «If all: “Take it,” she said, “it is full of silver, with 
England could witness this grief as I do; the; now and then a broad piece of gold. They. tell 
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THE DYING VOLUNTEER. 44] 
8 me that the bad King Edward has robbed you: ‘Not now,” she answered, gently, ‘not while 
of everything. Take this. I and the good man } we can help it. But if greater need comes, this 
n are strong, and can work for more.” $ kind offer shall not be forgotten.” 
Tears swelled into Margaret's eyes. ‘ (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
c 
ar , 
d 
: THE DYING VOLUNTEER, 
> BY LEON WEST. 
e ’ 
d Raise me, comrade, slowly—gently, And this hour of pain and anguish 
Let me rest my head on you, I might pass unheeded through, 
d For the night is fast approaching, And on earth be soon forgotten 
5 And my brow is wet with dew. If it had not been for you. 
¥ What! you say the sun is shining? Yes, you'll miss me in the battles 
(Ah! how painful comes my breath!) Shin ane iene eaaein ints 
of Is it then I’m dying, comrade? ‘aod piel mies i eh 4 
% © Tell me, comrade, is this death? you'll wise sap 9% fhe comp Gino 
: When the weary march is done. 
I~ True, they said my wound Was mortal, But be faithful to our country, 
n Though I might survive the day; In whose holy cause I fell; 
* But these red drops oozing—oozing, Trusting in the Great Commander, 
a Slowly steal my life away; For He “ doeth all things well.” 
; Y gulamal adit sever arreaeer Comrade, when my weary spirit 
: : Leaves this frail and earthly shell, 
n Warns me that I soon must leave you— Ww in th bl © 
Leave youito return no ! rap me in that starry emblem 
0 That we both have loved so well; 
1 Comrade, do you not remember And in yonder grove of cypress, 
4 When the news like lightning flew; ‘Where the shadows gather deep, 
oe When the shock of Sumpter’s thunder There, amid the solemn stillness, 
n Woke all loyal hearts and true? Lay me down in peace to sleep. 
a. ERS Wee SR Mark the spot, that when the stranger, 
2- And our hearts have been as one, Passing th 
ing there with careless tread, 
Knit by ties of truest friendship— Seeing it habs ‘ 
Ties that ne’er might be undone, ee ee 
d Blessings on the patriot dead. 
Comrade, J have been an orphan, . Hark! what Heavenly strains of music 
And a wanderer alone; On my ear enraptured swell; 
te Death bereft me of my kindred, Angels wait to guide my spirit— 
or E’er niy tender years had flown; Farewell, comrade—fare you well! 
to ‘ . 
mn " 
NOTHING ELSE TO DO. 
bee BY HAEBRIET B. DRIGGS. 
ve 
We wandered by the streamlet’s side, For walks and talks to pass the time, 
I To search for lingering flowers, When days were long and blue, 
ht With tale, and song, and Jaugh beguiled Were surely well enough for those 
és The sweet September hours, Who’d nothing else to do, 
4 We sat in bowers of leafy shade, Yet t the years, which swift have # 
When days wore bright and blue; hnongl posed, 
Since those sweet Autumn hours, 
ne The soft and dreamy Autumn days— 
Tht acting ents ie T’ve kept a curl of chestnut hair, 
he ms A wreath of faded flowers. 
is He sang to me, on starry nights, No face doth seem so bright to-day, 
Some witching serenade; To memory’s backward view, 
He sat beside my harp and praised As his, with whom I talked and sang, 
is~ The music that I made. With nothing else to do. 
at I sang his songs, and kept his flowers, Beside Pot 19 sh his plame 
d And wore his favorite hue; : 
’ Waves in the Wintry blast; 
1d ‘Tho country place was lone and éuil— I wonder if his heart still keeps 
¥ Wee nggugs Mes e A récotd of the past? 
The Atitumn hotrs passed swiftly by; Ab! foolish thought! ‘Tha ¢ricket chirps, 
We patted as we met, . The fire burns dim and blue; 
th Nor deemed one thought or feeling woke, I rouse me from such idle dreams— 
ell Each might not sdon forget. I’ve vemething else to do! > 
Vou. XLEVIT-—=27~ ' ; 














AFTER 


MANY DAYS. 





BY EMILY SANBOEN. 





Tue rays of the setting sun stole in at the ;and always ‘postponing his visit for some new 


western window of the little room where Alice + 
Beresford lay dying. To the gentle invalidis 
bedside had come, at last, that unbidden guest, 
who had so long given warning of his approach 
—that guest which comes, sooner or later, to all 
homes, however securely guarded. ' Alice Beres- 
ford was young and lovely; but now, in the 
morning of life, ‘she was passing away from the 
yearning clasp of those who would have held 
her back from death. 

A widowed mother watched beside her with 
agonized feelings. The only remaining child 
of a large family, Alice was the last tie which 
made earth seem beautiful,’ or life desirable. 
The kind pastor was there, to speak again the 
holy promises and precious teachings of: Jesus. 
He had loved Alice as his own’ child, as the 
lamb of his little flock. But as the gaze of the 
dying one wandered over the room, there seemed 
to be another whose glance she sought, whose 
voice she longed to hear. Alas! poor Alice! 





Far away, in his dim and dusty office in the 
city, sat the proud lawyer, Herbert Allyn. He 
had just received the letter informing him of 
the. illness of his. betrothed, and remorseful 
thoughts of his heartless conduct were crowding 
heavily upon his mind. When a poor student 
in the village which was her home,, he had won 
the heart of Alice, and her consent to become 
‘his bride at some future ‘day. And she had 
ever been faithful, affectionate, and true; but 
he—ah! how had it been with him? He dared 
not ask himself the question. The vanities and 
allurements of city life, coupled with success in 
business, had so dazed and bewildered his mind, 
that, pleading business as an excuse, he had not 
visited, or written to Alice for'several months. 
And yet he had not meant to be unjust or cruel; 
but he had flirted away the weeks of his sum- 
mer vacation with the beautiful coquette, Maude 





Clare, always intending to go soon to see Alice, 


arrangement. And yet he did not love Maude 
Clare. He never intended that she should sup- 
plant Alice in his heart, although she was the 
only petted child of his patron, Judge Clare, 
who had helped him on the road to fortune and 
fame; while his betrothed had no other wealth 
to bring him than her own sweet self, and the 
wealth of her spotless heart. But reason was 
fully awake now after iaany days; the flimsy 
veil which had so long obscured the reality was 
removed, and with his usual impetuosity, and 
the thought uppermost in his mind that * Alice 
was ill—dying, perhaps”—he was soon far away 
from the city, on the road to, the lovely village 
which was-her home. As he neared the quiet 
neighborhood, the sound of the church bell 
struck heavily upon his ear. Had he come too 
late? The thought was agony. 

Alas! yes. Even then they were bearing her 
forth, followed by the train of mourners, to her 
last resting-place' in the cemetery behind the 
little chapel. It was a beautiful spot where they 
laid their frail burden, where the birds sang high 
above their heads, and the light wind strewed 
the ground with beautiful shadows of clouds 
and trees; but it brought no peace to him. 

Herbert Allyn lingered Tong beside that grave, 
but his broken words of contrition and tender- 
ness had no power to recall the spirit of Alice 
from that*brighter land whither it had flown. 
Years have passed since that hour, and he is 
a world wise, world weary man. Maude Clare 
is his wife to-day, a haughty, elegant woman; 
but as he gazes upon her béauty, he thinks of 
other lips, and other eyes which have long since 
mouldered to dust, and of the slight girlish 
figure which stood under the orchard boughs in 
the fair September moonlight, and sang: 

“New hi may bloom, aud days may come 
Of milder, calmer beam; 


® — But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love’s young dream.” 
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Txis is not intended (as some might suppose) 
for out-of-door wear, it being too conspicuous 
for that purpose; but is designed for morning’ 
or evening toilet, for which it is very pretty and 
stylish. 

For morning wear it should be made of the 
same material as the skirt. If it is made of 
white pique, and worn over a white pique skirt, 





USLIN COAT. 
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center of the back with black worsted braid; 
and a ball or Tom Thumb fringe should be added 
round the edge. If.of white alpaca; three rows 
of narrow blue or mauve ribbon, arranged in 
the same way, has a good effect. Black silk can 
also be used for the coat, and the newest style 
of trimming for this material is a band of white 
silk, with strips of yery natrow black ribbon- 





it‘should be braided round the sides and up the 






velvet, sewn either slantwise or straight across 
443 - 
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444. DIAGRAM OF PIQUE OR MUSLIN COAT. 
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it; this band. is carried all round the coat. Black } white muslin; either plain orembroidered, The 
lace is then used for the edge.) Gimp may be } simplest trimming is then a narrow frill of mus- 
substituted for this.trimming, if desired. lin, which must be box-pleated. Another style is 

For eveuing wear the coat may be made of ‘to sew loops round the edge. These loops are 
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KNEE-CAP. 445 
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composed of black ribbon-velvet an inch wide, No. 1. Front. 
and the same trimming should be repeated wnt No. 2. Haur or Back. 
the white muslin skirt. Black figured net is fre-: No. 8. Srpg-Prece. 
quently used for meking a coat to be worn over: No. 4. Haur or SLEEVE. 
a low dress for a dinner toilet. The best trim- Before cutting out the coat in the material in 
ming for this net is black lace, and rows of : which it is to be made, we should counsel first 








either ribbon-velvet ‘or ruches to correspond in} trying it in lining muslin, as the pattern of the 

color with the skirt. In all these gases there bodice will be found large enough for a full- 

should be ornaments at the back of the waist, ; sized figure. 

which should correspond with the trimming. The tails may be made of any length, but 
We give a diagram by which to cut out the} the longer they are the more elegant they will 

coat.. The pattern consists of four pieces, viz: ¢ look. 








KNEE-OAP 





BY MES, JANE WEAVER. ° 








We give here an engraving of a knitted Knee- 
Cap. The materials are two ounces of 4-thread, 
white fleecy; two needles, No. 7. 

Cast on 40 stitches, knit twelve plain rows. 

12th row—Knit 18, pick up 1 stitch in the 
front which knit, knit 4, pick up 1, as before, 
knit 18. 

14th row—Plain. 

15th row—Knit 18, pick up 1, as before, knit 
6, pick up 1, knit:18. 

16th row—Plain. Continue increasing every 
row in the same manner by knitting 2 more be- 
tween each; increase every time till you have 60 
stitches; knit 24 rows without increasing. 

To begin the decrease, knit’ 17, knit 2 to- ; 
gether, knit 22; knit 2 together, knit 18. 3 





Next row—Plain. 

Next row—Knit 17, kait 2 together, knit 20, 
knit 2 together, knit 17. 

Next row— Plain. 

Next row—Knit 17, knit 2 together, knit 20, 
knit 2 together, knit 17. 

Next row—Plain. 

Continue detreasing in the same way every 
alternate row by knitting 2 less between, till 
you have 40 stitches; knit 12 plain rows, and 
cast off your round, and the Knee-Cap is com- 
plete. If required larger, it is only necessary 
to knit a few more rows at the commencement 
and termination, say eighteen rows instead of 
twelve. 

This is a very useful affair. 











CROCHET DRESSING-SLIPPER. 
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BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Ws give here an engraving of a lady’s Dress- 
ing-Slipper, to be worked in crochet. The ma- 
terials are 1} oz. scarlet; 1} oz. white double 
Berlin wool. 

10 chain, turn. 

446 


lst row—Miss 1 chain, 4 doubie, 8 double 
into next stitch, 4 double, 1 chain to turn. 

2nd row—5 double, taken at the back of 
stitch, (all the shoe is worked in this manner, ) 
8 double into next, 5 double, 1 chain to turn. 

8rd row—6 double, 3 double into next, 6 
double, 1 chain to turn. 

4th row—7 double, 3 double into next, 7 
double, 1 chain to turn. 

5th row—8 double, 3 double into next, 
double, 1 chain to turn. 

6th row—9 double, 3 double into center, 9 
double, 1 chain to turn. 

7th row—1l row of double crochet without 
increasing, ‘21 stitches, 1 chain to turn. 

8th row—10 double, 3 double into center, 10 
double, 1 chain to turn. 

9th row—238 double, 1 chain to turn. 

10th row—11 double, 3 double in center, 11 
double, 1 chain to turn. 

11th row—25 double, 1 chain to turn. 

12th row—12 double, 8 double in center, 12 
double, 1 chain to turn. 

18th row—27 double, 1 chain to turn. 

14th row—18 double, 3 double in center, 13 
double, 1 chain to turn. 

15th row—29 double, 1 chain to turn. 

16th row—14 double, 3 double in center, 14 


8 


$ double, 1 chain-to turn. 


17th row—9 double, 1 chain to turn. 

18th row—Same as last; repeat the last row 
88 times more, and sew it to the other 9 stitches 
to correspond. For the border in white, 2 
needles, No. 7. Cast on 5, knit 1, put the needle 
in, and pass the wool 4 times round the first 
and second fingers of the left-hand; draw the 
whole thickness through the stitch, knit the two 
next stitches in the same manner as the last. 

2nd row—Plain knitting. 

8rd row—Same as 1st. 

4th row—Same as second; repeat the two 
last rows for 45 times more; sew the border 
round the top of the shoe, and a cork sole at 
the bottom. 

A piece of round, white elastic should be run 
3 into the top row of stitches and tied to the size 
3 of the foot. 
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BUTTERFLY IN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 








Burrerr.izs are still used, not only as orna- s wise. We give, above, a very pretty design for 
ments in the hair, but as figures to be employed : a butterfly in embroidery, which can be used 
in embroidery, as on handkerchiefs, and other- $ for almost any purpose. 
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A SHOE-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








In the front of the number, we give an en- 3 wide; join together to form the bag; then take 
graving of a Shoe-Bag, which may be easily 3 two pieces more of the green chintz, each about 
made, and will be found very convenient. It : eleven inches long; sew them together, and bind 
is made of chintz and bound with the same ma- $ the top in pink to match the other piece; this 
terial. One yard and a quarter of green, and § piece is for the pockets, which is to be sewn 
half a yard of pink, will be required. Cut two 3 round the bag, as seen in the engraving. Gather 
rounds of green chintz, each seven inches in $ both pieces together, and sew round the corded 
diameter, for the bottom of’ the bag; cord one } piece for the bottom; then turn the bag and sew 
of the rounds with pink for the outside; then 2 on the plain round, so that the gathers come 
take a width of green chintz half a yard in; between the two rounds; run a ribbon in the 
length, and bind the top in pink about one inch : top for.a string to hang the bag by. 
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A NEEDLE-BOOK. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an en- ; inches wide, forms the staple of the work. In 
graving of a Needle-Book. The illustration is $ the engraving, the ribbon, it will be seen. is 
so good that hardly any description is required. $ figured; but it may be plain, if preferred; and 
Half a yard of any colored ribbon, about three * might look prettier, 
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_ Monitor:—* Peterson’s is the best Lady’s Magazine pub- 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Waar 18 Gosstp?—We are often asked, “ what is gossip?” 
We answer, in a general way, that it is talking of persons 
rather than of things. Nothing shows the paucity of ideas 
more than this talking about the affairs of your neighbors. 
It is not only malicious people who originate scandal; it is 
narrow-minded people, ignorant people, stupid people, Per- 
sons of culture and intelligence are not so hard run for 
topics cf conversation. They can usually find something to 
say about art, literature, fashion, or society. The moment 
people begin to talk of their neighbors, of persons rather 
than of things, they are apt to degenerate into scandal; for 
where one speaks of the virtues of an acquaintance, a dozen 
(alas! for human nature,) expatiate on his or her short- 
comings. Nor does it make much difference whether the 
gossip is that of the Fifth Avenue, or of some third-rate 
street in some third-rate village. At bottom, men and 
women are very much the same, whether they live in 
palaces or log-cabins, whether they are princes or peasants. 
Society may give to well-bred persons a surface polish; but 
the Old Adam, if not eradicated, is the Old. Adam still. 

And this brings us to speak of real culture, or what wo 
consider to be such, at least. A cultivated person, in the 
highest sense of the term, is not merely one who can talk 
of books, pictures, and other elevating subjects of human 
interest. To be thoroughly cultivated, the heart, as well 
as the intellect, should be refined and enlarged. Some- 
times we see women, who, without education, yet having 
been born amiable, are never guilty of gossip. Again we 








TABLE. 


How Ham 1s Mave Goupen.—It is the fashion, in Paris, 


to have hair the color of the Empress’. But how do the 
brunettes accomplish this? Thus. At the appointed hour, 
the candidate for golden honors enters the dressing-room, 
attired/in a long, white dressing-gown. Her hair floats 
loosely over her shoulders, unsecured by comb or pin. The 
“artist” is there. He begins by seeing that the hair is 
thoroughly separated; then he, by degrees, pours over tho 
head a phial of some “water,” (which probably holds in 
solution corrosive sublimate, or some equally deadly poison ) 
and he takes hair by hair and saturates it with the water, 
from one to the other end. This takes two hours. He 
allows fifteen minutes to elapse, and then he soaks the 
whole hair in ice-water; next he pours another phial of his 
“water” upon the hair, and kneads the hair with his hands; 
another respite of a quarter of an hour is given, which is 
followed by soaking the head in ice-water, which is suc- 
ceeded by a new phial of “water.” These processes take 
two hours and fifteen minutes more. The “artist” moves 
backward and forward the “ gooses” within a few inches of 
the hair until the hair becomes red. This ends the opera- 
tion, which lasts five hours, and leaves the lady with red 
hair, an intolerable headache, jungled nerves, and eighty 
dollars less in pocket. Felix, the fashionable hair-dresser, 
who invented this operation, is making more money than 
ever. 

SKELETON LEAVES AND Paantom FLowers.—Of this book 
the Horticulturist says:—“It is printed on elegant paper, 


see women, not naturally amiable, whom education has ¢ With carefully executed engravings, and typographical exe 
taught to talk of persons, not of things, The perfect 3 cution of great beauty. This treatise gives full and careful 
woman, in this respect, is one who is both amiable and rPeretion in the art of skeletonizing leaves, commencing 
educated. But education does not always elevate people ; with the proper selection of varieties, and following up with 
above the regions of gossip. A really bad heart is always $ the various processes of preparation to the phantom bouquet. 
malicious. The best advice we can give is the homely old 3 There is an endless source of amusement and instruction 
adage, “mind your own business.” Very few of us ever provided here, which must be fascinating to all who pursue 
know the'whole truth about anything concerning a neigh- ; it- This book, and its, companion, Wax-Flowers, issued in 
bor, and to speak of his, or her conduct, is usually to run $ the same style by the same publishers, gives a fund of in- 
the risk of being unjust. Much less should we talk of the ; formation, which, if followed, will largely increase botanical 
motives. of others. Very few of us know our own motives, ; knowledge. We commend it to our readers,” It also teaches 


and to venture on discussing a neigfibor’s motives is always 3 
impertinence, and often a real crime. ‘ 

A Goop Truzg To Susscrinz.—With the next, or July 
number, is a good time to subscribe, as that number begins 
a new volume, But we can still supply back numbers, 2 
from January inclusive, and those who wish to get the 8 
continued stories complete, especially “The Last Planta- 
genet,” will prefer, probably, to commence with the year. 
All who are familiar with it, pronounce “Peterson” to be 
the cheapest of the magazines. The newspaper press is 
unanimous on this point. Says the Rockville (Ct.) Herald: 
“This Magazine has an enormous circulation, and is at two 
dollars Joubtedly the ch t Magazine in the world.” 
Says the Danville (Ind.) Union :—“It is the cheapest work 
ot the kind ever publisned.” Says the Corydon (Iowa): 





lished. The price is only two dollars a year, and we cannot 
for our life see why people will pay three dollars for other 
magazines, when Petersori fills the bill as well, and, to our 
notion, much better than they. Others are far ahead of 
Peterson in brag and bombast, but for a readable and sen- 

sifle Magazine give us Peterson all the time.” And such ; 
notices ‘ase multiply without number. ; 





how to preserve natural flowers in all their fresh beauty. 
The price is two dollars. It is published by J. E. Tilton & 
Co., No. 161 Washington street, Boston, who will send it, 
post-paid, for that sum. Address them, not us. 

A Siwpte Way or Dressine tHE Ham.—We give, in the 
front of the number, two illustrations, which show the 
frisettes and the waved braid on which the coiffure rests, 
The braid is formed of a piece of hair entwined around a 
hair-pin. Comb over this braid the hair for the chignon, 
which is plaited. For the front hair, which requires two 
frisettes, part the hair, as seen in the illustration, on each 
side in two parts. The frisettes, which support the upper 
bandeau, must be fastened as near the forehead as possible, 
and the hair is combed over it. The second frisette is fast- 
ened in the long way. Comb the hair forward, and fasten 
the frisette behind. 





Tae Sisrer.-—-This is an engraving after a late French 
picture, which was on exhibition at the Central Sanitary 
Fair, held at Philadelphia, in June 1864. It represents, it 
will be seen, an elder sister, who is rocking the cradle of a 
younger one. The painting was considered one of rare 
merit; the engraving faithfully reproduces it. 
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Liprary or Americas. Humon.—Under this title, T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers are issuing a new aad uniform edition of 
“Major Jones,’ “The Charcoal Sketches,” “ Simon, Suggs,” 
“Sol, Smith,” “Sam Slick,” and others of the best. Ameri- 
can humorists, -It has long been our opinion that there is 
more originality in this department of American literature 
than in any other, and we are, therefore, glad to see these 
amusing works republished in such an excellent style. 
Each volume jis profusely illustrated, generally. by Darley, 
and, in his very best manner. The books are handsomely 
bound in paper covers, with appropriate designs printed in 
gold and colors. 

Tue Coton or Puants.--It is not generally known that 
charcoal powder, applied to the soil, darkens and enriches 
the flowers of the dahlia, the rose, the petunia, etc.; car- 
bonate of soda reddens. ornamental hyacinths, and super- 
phosphate of soda alters in various ways the hue or bloom 


of other cultivated plants. 





REViEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Croque. The Laws and Regulations of the Game, 


Travels in Central Agia, ) By Arminius Vambery, \1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author of this 
very interesting work is a member of the Haugtriah Aca- 
demy of Pesth, and was sent, by that body, on a scientific 
mission to Central Asia, in the year 1863. He went from 
Teheran across the Turkoman desert, on the eastern shore 
of the Caspian, to, Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, a region 
of country rarely traversed by Europeans, and full of sub- 
jects, of interest.. The book is one of unusual merit. It 
will, not only be popular, but will be valuable to men of 
science also. The publishers have issued it in a very ele- 
gant style, and illustrated it freely with spirited wood en- 
gravings. The binding is chaste and beautiful. 

Life of Feliz Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Edited and trans- 
lated by W. L. Gage..1 vol., 16.mo. New York and Philada: 
Frederick. Leypoldt.—This delightful volume is printed and 
bound with the taste for which Mr. Leypoldt has already 
become celebrated. It is a translation from the German 
of W. A. Lampadius; an excellent, though not exhaustive, 
biography of the great composer. The volume also contains 
sketches of Mendelssohn, by Julius Benedict, Henry F. 
rend Ludwig Bellstab, Bayard Tayior, R. 8. Willis, and 





J. 8. Dwight. 
3 ‘Cape Cod. By Henry D. Thoreau. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 





thoroughly Revised, witha description of the Implements, § mipnor @ Fidlds.—We have always been charmed with 
een, etc. By John Jaques. 1 vol. 8 v0, 30 pp. Boston: 3 Thoreau’s books; he is so accurate an observer of nature, 
A. Williams & Co.—The charming game of Croquet, long 3 ang writes with such unaffected simplicity. His “Cape 


80 fashionable in England, has, within a summer or two, 3 


become popular in the Uuited States also. 1t is certainly 
the prettiest out-of-door pastime in which ladies can in- 
dulge, and the presence of gentlemen as playcra heightens 
the interest of the scene, though it does not, probably, in- 
crease its picturesqueness.. The present is, altogether, the 
best treatise on Croquet that has been published. It is 
profusely illustrated with engravings, showing the different 
points of the game. The. work ought to have a very large 
sale, for no new Croquet player should be without it; and 
everybody, with any pretension to fashion, will play Croquet 
this summer. ; 


Christian’s Mistake. By the author of “John Halifax.” 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—A month 
or two ago we regretted that this, and other late London 
books, had not been republished in the United States. We 
had hardly expressed this regret, when we saw that the 
Harpers had announced the work; and now. we welcome it 
in the daintiest of dainty bindings, and with a typography 
unusually choice for a novel. As a literary effort it ranks 
among the best of Miss Mulock’s stories. The character of 
Christian, the young wife, married to one older than her- 
self, who is a widower, with children, and who has a sister- 
in-law in the house, is very lovingly and truthfully deli- 
neated. We will not say more about the tale, lest we should 
anticipate the reader’s curiosity. 

Three Years in the Army of the Potomac. By Henry N. 
Blake, 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Lee d& Shepard-—The author 


- of this book was acaptain in the eleventh regiment of Mas- 


sachusetts volunteers. Heserved from April, 1861, to June, 


Coa” is nowhere less entertaining and instructive than his 

“Walden,” his “Maine Woods,” or his “Excursions;” and 

in consequence of the character of his subject, is often even 

more pleasing. Much of what Thoreau says of Cape Cod 
inds us of the Atlantic coast of New Jersey. 


Lorrimer Littlegood. By the author of “ Frank Farleigh.” 
1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —This 
is just the book for summer reading. It is racy, sparkling, 
and full of fun; not so good, indeed, as “ Frank Farleigh ;” 
but better, probably, than “Lewis Arundel,” or any other 
of the novels of this author. The edition is a handsome 
one, and neatly bound in cloth gilt. “ Lorrimer Littlegood” 
is the last work Mr. Smedley wrote; it Was published, for 
the first time, after his death. 

Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1 vol.,32mo. Bos 
ton: Ticknor & Fields.—This is an edition, in “blue and 
gold,” of Emerson’s essays. “History,” “Compensation,” 
“ Art,” “Manners,” and “ Heroism,” are among some of the 
subjects discussed. We have always regarded Emerson’s 
essays as among the very best things of their kind in the 
language. They are terse and full of wit. 

Unele Silas. A Tale of Bartram-Haugh. By J, S. Le 
Faun. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This 
is a novel by an English writer, who is but little known, as 
yet, in the United States. It is a powerful story of the 
sensational school, and is published in cheap style; that is, 
in double-column octavo, with paper covers, 

The Hillyards and the Burtons.. By Henry Kingsley. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields —This is a new 





re. 








1864; was with the army of the Potomac at Yorktown, Wil- } Dovel by the author of “Ravenshoe,” and will fully sustain, 
liamsburg, Fair Quks, Malvern Hill, Fredericksburg, Chan- ; if not increase, the author’s reputation. It is one of the 
cellorsville, Gettysburg, Mine Run, and the Wilderness; and } ¥ery, best fictions that has appeared this season. Emma, 
speaks in very positive terms about all of these battles, as ; Oxton, George Hillyard and his wife, old Mr, and Mrs. Ben- 
also of the leaders in them. We should think he was a man ; ton, Joe, and Erne Hillyard, are all well-drawn characters. 

more emotional than logical, and apt, therefore, to be too 3 Luttrell of Arran. By Charles Lever. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
much of a partisan to be always just, A great deal can be ; York: Harper & Brothers.—This is Lever’s new novel, and 
picked up, however, from the book. : though it is not so good as “Charles O'Malley,” (no one of 


Poems. By R. W. Emerson. 1 vol., 24. mo. Boston: ‘ its kind ever can be,) it is yet full of that stirring action 
Ticknor & Fields.—A “blue and gold” edition of the poems ; which makes all the fictions of this author so popular, 
of the most representative man, perhaps, of New England. ; A Group of Children, and other Poems, By D. ©. Coles- 
The prose of Emerson has, at present, more readers than : worthy. 1 vol., 12 mo, Boston: Antique Book-store.+A 
his poetry; the latter, is thought too occult; but future ; volume of poems, mostly short and simple in character, 
> printed and bound with much elegance, 


generations will probably reverse this opinion. 

















- quite cold, turn out, and you have a very nice and pretty 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
B@- Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


SLLOL SLL IL 


MEATS. 

To Cook a Knuckle of Veal—Procure a knuckle of veal > 
about four pounds in weight, divide it into two distinet por- $ 
tions with a chopper, place the meat in a moderate-sized } 
saucepan, covering it with a sufficiency of spring water. : 
Throw into the latter a spoonful of salt, and let the vessel : 
stand over & slow fire, taking care to remove the scum with 3 
@ spoon, as it accumulates on the surface. Add to the liquor 3 
two ounces of clean picked rice, two blades of mace, a little § 
whole black pepper, and a small bunch of parsley; suffer ° 
the last named to be parboiled only, and afterward taken 
up into a separate plate. Let the meat continue to seethe 
for three hours, when it will be done. Have a small sauce- 
pan at hand, chop up your parsley very finely, and prepare 
some melted butter in the usual form, stirring the parsley : 
well into the same to thicken it, which serve up in a boat 
to table, with the meat, in a convenient ‘sized dish: In 
using the broth, beat up three new laid eggs in'a basin, to 
a fluid consistency, and pour the latter into the soup, whilst 
it is scalding hot; add a gill of good sherry to the tr 
stirring it thoroughly round, and serve it up in a moderate- 3 
sized basin, accompanied with dry toasted sippets, This 
latter is known as “ white-broth.” ; 

Savory Fowl.—For this dish an old fowl is as good, or 
better, than a young one. Stew it gently in a small quan- 
tity of water till so tender that the bones slip away; then } 
bone your fowl, putting the pieces together in shape as : 
much as possible. The liquor in which the fowl was boiled 
ought to be good strong stock; if not sufficiently gelatinous, 
add a little isinglass or gelatine; stir in a little salt and 
white pepper to taste, and half a nutmeg, grated. Boil } 
some eggs hard, and slice them; also chop some parsley. 
Take your mould, or a deep pie-dish, and pour in a little 
stock, and let it begin to cool; then dispose some of your 
slices of egg, and sprinkle in some of your parsley, and lay 
on them the fowl as already prepared; round the sides of 
the mould place the remaining slices of egg, and sprinkle 
your parsley according to taste; then fill up with the stock, 
and bake for half an hour in a moderately cool oven; when 





dish, the eggs and parsley showing through the jelly. 

Irish Stew—Take five or six mutton chops, same quan- 
tity of beef in thick pieces, same quantity of veal and pork, 
six or eight good potatoes, pecled and divided in four, half 
a pound of onions, a dessertspoonful of white pepper, about 2 
one and a half saltspoonful of salt, a pint of good broth or ; 
gravy, flavored with ketchup. Cover all down closely, to$ 
prevent the escape of steam, and let the stewpan simmer § 
very slowly for two hours. A slice or two of dressed ham 3 
is a great improvement; but the art is in simmering slowly 3 be 
as possible, wid never allowing the simmer to go off. To? 
prevent burning, stir the stew with a spoon cvery soared $ 
of an hour. 

Stewed Beef—Cut the beef into pieces of a convenient 
size. Brown some butter in a frying-pan with a pinch of $ 
flour. Put into it a few small onions, button mushrooms, 
some grated g, and a bouquet of thyme, parsley, etc. 
Add a little broth or stock, putin the beef, and let it stew 
gently for two hours, then add half‘a pint of red wine, placo 
some bits of toast in the dish, arrange the piece of beef, 
and pour the gravy over. 

To Clarify Dripping —Melt the dripping in a pan; have 
ready a jar sufficient to hold it, with about a pint of cold 
water in it, and pour the dripping in, and when quite cold, 
loosen round the edges with a knife and take the piece out, } 
and the sediment will be found adhering to the bottom of } 
it, and can easily be scraped off. t 











DESSERTS. 

A Frothed Orange Cream.—Meke a pint of cream very 
sweet, put it over the fire, let it just boil. Put the juice of 
a large orange, in which a bit of the peel has been pre- 
¢ viously steeped, into each glass, (they must be narrow and 
deep like jelly glasses,) and when the cream is almost cold, 
pour it from @ teapot upon the juice, holding it as high as 
possible. 

A Floating Island of Apples.—Bake or scald eight or nino 
large apples; whén cold, pare them and pulp them through 
a sieve; Beat up this pulp with sugar, and add to it the 
whites of four or five eggs previously beaten up with a 
small quantity of rose-water. Mix this into the pulp a little 
at a time, and beat it until quite light. Heap it up ona 


> dish, with a rich custard or jelly round it. 


Claret Jelly.—One bottle of claret; two ounces of isin- 
glass; three-quarters of a pound of white sugar ; one-quarter 
of a pint of Cognac brandy; one-quarter of a pint of cherry 
juice; the juice of two lemons. When the-wine boils, add 
the sugar and isinglass, and when that boils add, by degrees, 
the cherry juice, brandy, and lemon-juice. Stir it until 
nearly cold. 

Lemon Pudding—Take half a pound of fine bread- 
crumbs, a quarter of a pound of well-chopped suet, and a 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar; add the rind of two 
lemons, grated, and the juice of one; or else the juice of 
three, and no rind; but the juice must be strained; beat up 
two eggs most thoroughly; mix all together, and boil for 
three-quarters of an hour. : 

Compote of Raw Oranges—Cut the upper part of six 
oranges, in such a way that you can put them together 
3 again so as to appear whole. Pierce the pulp in several 
places with a small knife, and fill the incisions with sifted 
sugar and a little brandy. Replace the pieces taken off, and 
serve the oranges in a dessert dish. 

Bread Cheesecakes.—Slice up a large French roll very 
thin, pour on it some boiling cream or milk. When cold, 
add six or eight eggs, half a pound of butter, melted, some 
nutmeg, a spoonful of brandy, a little sugar, and half a 
pound of currants. When mixed together, pour the mixture 
into puff-paste as other cheesecakes. 


SUMMER DRINKS. 


Lemon Sherbert.—Take two fine, fresh, thin-skinned 
lemons, remove the peel from one of them, cutting it as 
thin as possible. Infuse this in a teacup with a little boil- . 
ing water, covering it over until cold, Cut the lemons in 
half, and sq’ the juice through a colander, steeping the 
lemons afterward in boiling water, and adding the liquor 
when cold to the juice through a colander. Pour in the 
extract of the peel, and add eight lumps of sugar with cold 
water and ice to make the quantity of an imperial quart. 
To those who are fond of spicy flavors, a few drops of infu- 
sion of vanille, or a drop of the essential oi! of cloves, will 

agreeable. Some prefer the sherbert without the spice. 

Ginger Wine.—This is about the best wine for a beginner 
$ to try her hand upon, not only because it is less expensive 
> than sonie kinds, but also because it humors the impatience 
of a tyro by being ready to drink two months after it is 
made, whereas most wines should remain in the cask a 
year. To every gallon of water allow three pounds and a 
half of sugar, two ounces of good hot ginger, and one lemon. 
Peel the lemons very thin, and boil the peel and the ginger 
(previously well bruised) very thoroughly. Put the sugar, 
lemon-peel, ginger, the necessary quantity of water, and 
the juice of the lemons, into a cask, and set the wine to 
work by stirring in some good yeast, allowing from a des- 
sert to a tablespoonful per gallon. When the wine has done 
working, put some raisins in at the bung-hole, allowing 
about a quarter of a pound per gallon. 

Milk Punch—Beat up two eggs, well mix them with a 
quart of milk, adding sugar, nutmeg, and lemon-peel, to 
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A 
taste. Boil this gently, and stir it all the time until suffi- 
ciently thick. Remove it from the fire for'a very few 
minutes, then add to it a full quarter of a pint of rum, stir- 


ting it while you are pouring in the rum. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Przasina Parapoxes.—Each letter of the alphabet should 
be taken in turn, and a paradoxical verse be made upon it, 
by the players. For instance; the first one commences 
with A. 


A. 
It is in the Apple, but not in the Seed, 
It is in an Act, but not'in a Deed. 


B. 
It is in a Bonnet, but not in a Hood, 
It is in a Block, but me Wood. 


It is in the Center, but not in the Middle, 
It is in a Conundram, but not in the Riddle. 


Tt is in a Dress, but not in a Frock, 
It is in a Door, but — the Lock. 


It is in the Elbow, but not in the Arm, 
It is in the Earth, though not in a Farm. 


It is in the Flour, but not in Bread, 
It is in Fear, though not in Dread, 


a. 
It is in the Globe, but not in the Land, 
It is in Gravel, but not in Sand. 


It is in the Hour, but not in the Day, 
It is found in the Happy, but not in the Gay. 


It is in an Instrument, but not ina Tool, 
It is in the Ignorant, - not in a Fool. 


"Tis found in June, but not in the Year, 
Tis not in Taunt, weet is in a Jeer. 


It is in the Knee, but not in the Leg, 
*Tis not in a Barrel, a: *tis in a Keg. 


It is in a Laugh, but not in a Noise, 
It is found in Lads, but not in Boys. 


*Tis found ina Magnolia, but not in a Flower, 
It is found in Might, but not in Power. 


N. 
It is in the beginning of Nephew and end of Son, 
It is found in None, i". it isin every One. 


It is in the Ocean, but not in the Main, 
It is found in Oats, —- not in Grain, 
. 


’Tis always in a Pear, but not in Fruit, 
*Tis found in a Plant, but not in the Root. 


It is in Queerness, but not in Oddneds, 
It is in Quietness, but not in Stillness. 


R. ; 
°Tis always in a Road, but never in a Path, 
It will be found in Water, but not in a Bath. 


It is in a Speech, though not in a word, 
It isin a Sparrow, — in a Bird. 


It is in a Tavern, but not in an Inn, 
It is in a Tumult, but not in a Din. 


U. 
It is in an Ulcer, but not in a Sore, 
It’s not in a Noise, Pane in Uproar. 


"Tis in the Visage, though not in the Face, 
Fa Rye Op, Conse Spenee SS Repaaee 


It is in a Window, but not in the Sash, 
It is ina Whip, but = in the Lash. 


*Tis seen in Box, and in a Fix, 
*Tis not in Number, 1%; *tis in Six, 


It’s in the beginning of Year, and end of Day, 
It’s never in Decline, ra always in Decay. 


It is never in Flame, but always in Blaze, 
It is never in Mist, but always in Haze. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fig. .—Evenine Dress oF Tain Watre Mus.in over Pink 
Su.x.—The high bodice has a low lining, and is cut away 
like ‘a jacket in front. Pink silk sash. The tight sleeves 
are lined with pink. 

Fic. 1.—Homz Dress of Waits Fou.arp, with bouquets 
of gay flowers. Green silk Spanish jacket, embroidered in 
gay colors. 

Fic. m.—Dinner Dress or Licut Greex Sux, with a 
black silk over dress, trimmed with bands of green of a 
shade darker than the under-dress. 

Fic. 1v—Evenina Dress or WHITE Mustin.—The square 
body, as well as the bands which run lengthwise of the 
chemisette, and head~iress, are all of crimson velvet ribbon. 

Fie. v.—Watkina Dress AND Sacque OF Fawn-Co1o! 
Mouar, trimmed with blue. . 

+ GENERAL REMARKS.—Many dresses are trimmed up the 
; seanis. Where the dress is‘much gored (his gives an ap- 
¢ pearance of great slenderness to the figure. 

.  WaAistnanps are now usually made of the same material 
as the dress, and are either striped with narrow velvet, or 
embroidered in beads. These bands can be made by any 
young lady of taste. Take some rich black taffetas, and cut 
a wide band on the cross, line it with stiff muslin, and make 
it pointed at one end—the end which is passed through the 
’ buckle; then embroider the right, of taffetas side with 
white beads, in either a grecque, fleurs-de-lys, or palms, in 
short, in any design easy to trace out in white beads. 

Buiack Grenapine, TRon-BAREGE, OR GAUZE DRESSES, can 
be ‘made very beautiful by braiding them in some pretty 
design, with straw or gold braid around the skirt, tunic, 
sleeves, etc. Nothing can be more stylish and yet simple. 

In Low Bopicgs there is a great alteration to be remarked 
in the make. The newest are all cut square and exceed- 
ingly low; more than half the bodice being dispensed with 
in front. Chemisettes are worn underneath, and are made 
with rows of embroidered insertion, alternating with puff- 
ings of muslin. Sometimes a piece of ribbon to match the 
dress is tacked underneath the strips of insertion ; the short 
sleeve, made of the same material as the bodice, is dis- 
pensed with. Whatever forms the square berthe is also 
carried at the top of the chemisette sleeve, thus giving the 
low bodice the effect of being only held on by shoulder- 
straps. To slight figures this style of make is very becom- 
ing; but those who are inclined to be stout will find that it 
has too decollete an appearance to be pleasant. Lawns and 
organdies, made in this way, are very beautiful. 

Tus T'asaion oF Passine Rippon through both lace and 
musliti loops, is also applied to dresses. Bands are made in 
this manner and placed upon the hems of muslin dresses. 
Alternate loops of Valenciennes insertion and embroidered 
muslin are likewise. used for this purpose; they are some- 
times placed in short or cross lines, which are finished at 
the ends with either a narrow pleating or with lace. Either 
pink or blue ribbon is used when the dress is white. 

Tae Newest TRIMMING for washing dresses is white cotton 
gimp; it will be found useful for finishing off the cuffs and 
epaulets of cambric and pique dresses, and for children’s 
frocks it will likewise be useful. 

Tue Most Porvutar Jackets, for summer wear, are of the 
Spanish style, open in front over a chemisette, and without 
slreves, a white, full sleeve only being seen. Some are pro- 
fusely trimmed with steel, jet, or colored beads. 

Waits Perriooats, elaborately ruffied and fluted, are very 
much worn, whilst some are braided in colored braids. 

Lace Neck-Tygs are now always worn with dressy out- 
door toilets, and the ends are invariably very wide und 
rounded. Beautiful neck-tyes are made of Alengon luce, 
and more showy ones of Chantilly, starred with either stecl 
or jet beads. Lace neck-tyes, worked with straw, have like- 
wise been introduced for spring wear; they are very effec- 
tive with the sailor collar, a shape which has long been 
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popular. They ato: tied ether with w'single bow, or are ¢ap- the arm, would. be of ehormots ‘valué’ih real gold. 
arranged #0 as to form three falling loops, (as a sash) the ; Steel ornaments are very effective if a good many are worn 
loops keing fastened at the top with a small brooch. Fancy $ } at the same time, and rock crystal is preferred by women 
neck-tyss are wadé-of Chambery gauze, embroidered with ; of good taste to gilt jewelry. Steel earrings by themselves 














steel. The newest collars are collar and néck-tye in one; 


they descend as bands in front, and are both embroidered 
and trimmed with narrow lace; sometimes they are simply 
made of cambric and hem-stitched. The Cardinal collar, > 
which has square ends, is very much worn. These ends are 
edged with lace. 

Tue FasHioNaBLe Caps are entecmnaly becoming; the Nea- 
politan form is varied Ly dividing the single square lappet 
at the back, into two narrow lappets, which are ornamented 
their entire length with small flat bows of either ribbon or 
velvet. These caps are pointed on the forehead. 

Bonnets.—We give, in our wood-cuts, a white chip bon- 
net, trimmed with feathers, and some tulle bonnets, as sam- 
ples of the present style. The bonnets, without crowns, 
and so daintily trimmed with lace and sprays of flowers, 
are marvelously becoming. We regret to say that the 
fashion will, probably, soon be changed to suit the immense 
scaffoldings of hair, with which every fashionable lady 
thinks it necessary to adorn herself. The frightful bon- 
nets, which the milliners have planned, are in the style of 
those worn during the Restoration. The fronts. are high 
and wide enough t® inclose a perfect forest of hair; at the 
top of the head the bonnet slopes, and then suddenly rises 
round the face. In one word, it is frightful; and it is only 
waste of skill and taste, on the milliners’ part, to endeavor 
to impart anything like grace to it. Those bonnets which 
we have seen were made of rice straw, with the crowns 
trimmed round with scarlet velvet fuchsias; these flowers 
fell over some lace which served for curtain. The caps were 
torsades of white tulle, with red velvet fuchsias hanging 
over them. 

Comas, made of either beads or mother-of-pearl, and used 
for holding on bonnets, are now added with advantage to 
the fanchon bonnet—the name given to the present crown- 
less, curtainless head-gear, The beads on ‘the top of the 
comb should match in color, either the bonnet or its trim- 
mings. Crysta} beads, black and white beads, gold and 
silver beads, and beads made to imitate turquoises, are one $ 
and all frequently used. 

Amona THE VaRiousLy SHapep Hars, the melon hat and 
casquetto, (cap) are the two popular ones. The best way of 2 
ornamenting a hat is to trim it round with a well-curied 
feather, and to place at the side a small ruby and emerald 
hunming-bird. 

VeiLs are becoming so small as scarcely to conceal the $ 
face, and they are overloaded with ornament. Some vells : 
have the edges in blonde, sewn over with gold or steel 2 
beads. Long scarf yeils in plain tulle will always look 
more distinguished than the small ones. The hem of the 
scarf has a plain ribbon run into it, and is either thrown 
over or hangs down beside the bonnet. Invisible nets are 
replaced by those covered with large silver and steel beads, 
or crystal or gold, One likes everything that is showy, even 
when not real gold, and’ imitation jewelry is now worn in 
the best society. 

APRONS are reappearing, at once so pretty and so conve- 
nient.. May they reappear and remain the fashion for long! 
They are rounded at the corners, very short, very much 
embroidered and braided, trimmed with quillings, ruches, 
or black lace, and are fastened by a deep band with a rosette 
behind and floating ends. They are a very pretty addition 
to a young girl’s dress. 

Jewetry is worn by all, and how can it be otherwise? 
Jewels change in fashion as much as cuffs, and even more 


than cuffs, and are made so massive that it would take a } 


king’s ransom to pay for some of them, Large gold neck- 
laces, formed of balls, and supporting a cross of ten inches 
in depth, gold chains in the hair, wide, gold bracelets all 


would not look nice, but when one comes to add a comb, a 
diadem, bracelets, necklace, and cross, the simple steel be- 
comes resplendent, and, well-cut steel emits rays equal to 
some stones. With a morning dress much ornamented with 
> steel, 4 steel hook, from which depends chains holding scis- 
sors, thimble, étui, etc,, is a great improvement. These‘ 
hooks are called “ Menageres,” and give a useful look to the 
mistress of a house. 

Tue Sprine Patetors, which have already appeared, are 
decidedly short. The more dressy onés,are trimmed with 
deep lace, which adds somewhat to their length. 

Tae Hare is worn higher ‘at the back than during the 
past year, and so complicated are the scaffoldings which 
surmount every feminine head in a ball-room, tliat it is 
jokingly. remarked that those to whom nature has dealt 
illiberally in the hair line have the best of it. For it is 
found to be so much, easier to arrange false hair than the . 
natural growth. The hair at the back is then worn con- 
siderably higher, and is either curled or plaited; the chig- 
non a V Anglaise, (as the French ‘term it,) and with which 
} We are all now so familiar, is considered bad style'in Paris, 
where powdered heads, contbs as high as the front parting, 
and coronet plaits with short ringlets pinned on to them, 
and crossing the forehead, are all to be seen in the day time. 
The classical Grecian style is also popular, the hair dragged 
off the face, and a bunch of clustering ringlets at the back 
of the head, Others have gone in for a series of small curls 
all over the forehead, aad little, impertinent, twisting locks 
round about the ears—baby curls, just beginning life— 
whilst the mass of hair is gathered up on the top of the 
head, and there studded with flowers, or gaudy insects. 

3 A Paris CORRESPONDENT says:—We see constantly heads 
; powdered with a variety of sparkling dusts, but we confess 

we ask ourselves frequently, after a careful examination, if 
the effect given by frizzing the hair, or making it, by in- 
genious devices, look crepe—whether after oiling it, and 
3 then dusting it over with any of these powders—we are re- 
3 paid for the trouble, .We hear many around us declare that 
3 it is most becoming, but to our eye the diamond powder 
3 makes the hair look slightly gray, and the gold powder has 
} all the effect of ragged scraps of gold-leaf scattered over the 
well crepe rough hair. Neither is the silver powder happier 
in its results. = 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


2 Fig. .—Dress or WuiTe Fouarp, ror a Youne Lapy.— 
2 It is trimmed with bands of blue silk. 
§ Fie. m.—Dress or Stripep Momarr, ror a Lirrte Gimt.— 

The body has a basquine, and is trimmed wlth black velvet. 

Fie. 111.—Dress oF BivE Poriin, braided in black. 
3 Fic. 1v.—JACKET AND PANTS oF GRax CASHMERE, FOR A 

SmALt Bor. 

Fic. v.—Dress oF Dove-CoLoreD FovuLarp, trimmed with 
blue silk. 

GeneraL RemarKs.— Puletots, half-tight, will be worn by 
little girls. The melon hats, and the straw caps, will be 
worn somewhat; but the prettiest dressed children wear 
tiny bonnets of the same shape as their mammas, but trim- 
med with only ruches of ribbon, with tiny rose-buds, violets, 
or daisies in the face. 

SMALL Bors wear the Knickerbocker costume almost en- 
tirely—that is, with pants fall, and fastened just below the 
knee. 

ALL Lirriz Bors wear sailor collars, eut square, with a tie 
and floating ends of some light color, Boys of eight or 
twelve have stick-up collars, and cravats of narrow moire. 
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